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Saturday to discuss Jordan's decision to sever ties with the West Bank. tAFP) 


Top Palestinian hardliner hints 
at dropping PLO covenant 


Hardline PLO leader Salah Kha- 
laf (Abu lyad) yesterday called for 
mutual Israel-PLO recognition, ne- 
gotiations over borders and a provi- 
sional Palestinian government based 
on a political programme “wholly 
different” from the PLO's National 
Covenant. 

Abu lyad's statements were pub- 
lished in an interview in the Paris- 
based Journal de Dimanche. It was 
the first time a PLO leader of his 
rank had hinted at possible changes 
in the covenant, which calls for the 
destruction of Israel. 

But Khalaf also said the procla- 
mation of a new Palestinian state 


ἡ should be based on the 1947 UN 


resolution partitioning Palestine, 
“because it is the only decision tak~ 
en by the UN that gives us the right 
to create a Palestinian state.” 

‘The Prime Minister's Office last 


night reacted with disdain to Abu 
lyad's statements. dismissing them 
as “verbal trickery.” The Foreign 
Ministry, on the other hand, in an 
unusual response, refrained from 
reacting to the interview, saying that 
it was waiting to receive the text. 


Compiled from reports by Elaine 


Fletcher and Menachem Shaley in 
Jerusalem, Michel Zlotowski in Par- 
is, and agencies. 


The PLO is considering forming 
“not a government-in-exile, but a 
provisional government,” Khalaf 
was quoted as saying. 

When asked to elaborate, he said: 
“We are thinking seriously of creat- 
ing a Palestinian state with a provi- 
sional government, legitimately es- 
tablished, whose political 
programme would be wholly differ- 


ent from the PLO’s current National 
Covenant.” 

Kkalaf, deputy to PLO chief 
Yasser Arafat. is considered one of 
the extremists within Arafat's main- 
stream Fatah organization with ties 
to Damascus. 

Interviewed in Tunis. where the 
PLO is headquartered. he said the 
time had come for dialogue with 
Israel. 

“I am ready to start the dialogue 
with Israel.” he said. 

“It's bizarre, for 25 years, the Ar- 
abs have refused to talk about peace 
with Israel, and now, it is Israel 
which says ‘no’. he continued. “My 
solution for peace is a Palestimian 
state. a discussion to establish the 
borders of that state, and the mutual 
recognition of Israel and Palestine. 

“I think the Israelis should not be 

{Continued on Back Page) 


Arab killed, 6 Jews firebombed in day of strife _ 


Total ν 


Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The IDF last night clamped an 

n-ended curfew on the entire 
aza Strip; prohibiting residents 
from entering Israel and restrict- 
ing the movement of journalists. 
A statement released by the IDF 
Spokesman's Office in Tel Aviv 
cited the need to deter residents 
from answering calls to partici- 
pate in the latest wave of unrest 
in the area. 

The curfew was imposed by OC 
Southern Command Yitzhak Mor- 
dechai following widespread vio- 
lence throughout the Strip. 

One Arab youth was killed, ac- 
cording to Palestinian sources, and 
six Jews were injured in a separate 
incident when their car was fire- 
bombed while on the way to Gush 
Katif. 

One of the injured, an eight- 
month-old baby, was reported in se- 
rious condition last night. 

The riots, described by Palestin- 
jan i as the bins in six 
Months, appeared to have caught 
the IDF understaffed and re-en- 
forcements were expected to be sent 

ight. 

This is the second time since the 
beginning of the intifada in Decem- 
ber that the entire Gaza Strip has 
been placed under curfew, and the 
third time it has been sealed off. 

Palestinian sources said at least 17 
people suffered gunshot wounds, 
five of whom were in critical condi- 
tion. An unknown number of resi- 
dents required treatment for 
wounds sustained by beatings, rub- 
ber bullets and tear gas. 

Two Palestinians injured in previ- 
ous attacks died yesterday of their 
wounds. 


Five of the Jews hurt in the fire- 
bombing were flown by helicopter 
to Sheba Hospital at Tel Hashomer. 
One received treatment at the Bar- 
zilai Hospital in Ashkelon and then 
travelled to Tel Hashomer to be at 
her children’s bedside. The casual- 
ties were Sima Altaraz, 30, of Ge- 
dera, her son, Itai, 8, and daughter, 
Michal, 2, and Semadar Kramer, 
also 30, and her daughter, Efrat, 11 
and eight-month-old son Matan. 

The disturbances, which the army 
found difficult to contain, broke out 
as Gazans strictly observed a gener- 
al strike that Hamas, the Islamic 
Resistance Movement, had called. 

The decision to place the entire 
area under curfew was taken during 
the day, before the petrol-bomb at- 
tack on the settlers. 

As of 10 o'clock last night, Ga- 
zans were barred from leaving the 
area. Military sources in Gaza said 
residents working in Israel would be 
allowed to return home periodically 
in small convoys organized at check- 
points on the Gaza Strip Green 
Line. The sources added that be- 
cause of the Moslem New Year, 
very few Gazans travelled to Israel 
yesterday to work. 

The sources said the hours of the 
day during which residents would be 
allowed out of their homes to buy 
food would be decided today. 

According to the statement of the 
IDF Spokesman’s Office, the cur- 


circumstances so warranted. During 


the Spokesman’s Office, and will 
have to be escorted by representa- 
tives of the office. 

Palestinian sources said the ex~ 
treme violence was a reaction to re~ 
cent deaths and beatings of Gazans: 
Two Gazans died in a fire apparent- 


ly set by arsonists in Or Yehuda last . 
d a third Gazan trapped in In the West Bank, at least two 
that fire is in serious condition. That ᾿ 


δεῖς Mordechai (IDF Spokesman) 


Reports that two Rafah residents throwing Palestinians and 

died in the wake of Saturday’s riots, , 

and that a boy was killed in Saja’iya 
more fuel: 


boy 
shot in the head and his family re- sources. 
ied him immedi to Τὸ village of Ti near Nablus was 
prevent an autopsy. The IDF, 
spokesman said be was unaware of with residents Sorbiddea from coltt- 


bron, Bethlehem and Beit 


urfew in Gaza Strip 


The Jenin and Dehaishe refugee 
under curfew, as were 


A Parisian takes advantage of the light traffic to have bis breakfast 


coffee on the Champs Elysees yesterday as the French capital 
emptied out for today’s bank holiday. : (AFP) 


Moscow couple becomes first 
Soviet Jews to emigrate by yacht 


By BEN LYNFIELD ‘ 

A couple from Moscow became the first Soviet Jews to emigrate from 
the USSR by yacht after they successfully landed their boat on the 
Swedish island of Gotland, the first stop on a sea voyage which started in 
Riga and is to bring them to Israel later this year. 

Alexander “Sasha” Berman, 51, told The Jerusalem Post last night in a 
telephone interview that Soviet authorities had fully approved their 
de; by boat for Israel after granting him and his 33-year-old wife 
tebe exit visas, 


Swedish authorities assisted the couple by transporting them from 
Gotland to Stockholm, where they put the Bermans in touch with Israel 
Embassy officials. The couple is currently trying to raise money ia the 
Swedish capital to repair their boat and buy navigational charts to 


continue their tip to Israel. 
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Denies meeting Arafat , 


Abie Nathan: 


| knew of my trip to Tunis - 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Co t 
WASHINGTON - Israeli peace ac- 
tivist Abie Nathan said yesterday 
that “people in the Prime Minister's 
Office” were aware of his recent 
five-day “peace mission” to Tunisia. 

He denied flatly that he had met 
with PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 
while in Tunis, but would not deny 
that he met with other ranking PLO 
officials. 

Israel Radio yesterday reported 
that Nathan had met with Arafat for 
five hours. “I couldn't have met 
with Arafat,” Nathan said in an in- 
terview with The Jerusalem Post. 
“He was in Baghdad." 

Nathan, who travels on a British 
passport, said he did not want to 
discuss the exact details of his latest 
peace mission, fearing that too 
much publicity would jeopardize it. 

He also did not want to name the 
people with whom he me: in Tunis, 
where the PLO has some of its 


offices. 

But he specifically noted that one 
important objective was to try to 
win the release of five captured or 
missing Israeli soldiers. Before leav- 
ing Israel. he said. senior military 
officers had given him the five 
names, 

“I'm trying to do something right 
now that might help.” he said, 
choosing his words carefully . “It's 
very sensitive and too important to 
talk about right now.” 

Nathan, who has been in Wash- 
ington since Wednesday. insisted 
that “people in the Prime Minister's 
Office’ were aware of his activities. 
He said he had also telephoned Am- 
bassador Moshe Arad. 

The two were supposed to meet 
yesterday Nathan said, but Arad 


PM’s Office 


called early in the morning to say he 

had to cancel the meeting. “He said 

he was going out of town,” Nathan 

said. 

_ Asked about the Israeli law bar- 
meet 


around and be quiet. The issues for 
everyone concerned are too 
important.” 

A pet doksise ha nar 
said, “I am prepared to pay the 
price. But I will gladly plead my 


in June 1967, but he was intercepted 
and forced to return to Israel by 
Israel Air Force jets. 
4s Penan refused to pay the fine 
to spend 40 days in 
jail, which he served in the Ma’as- 
siyahu ‘‘open prison’ picking 
tomatoes. 


High Court justices to visit 


Ansar 3 detention centre 


By ANDY COURT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

High Court Justices Meir Sham- 
gar, Menahem Elon and Gavriel 
Bach plan to personally investigate 
the conditions at the Ansar 3 deten- 
fion centre at Ketziot. near the 
Egyptian border. 

The visit was requested by the 
lawyers of Aasaz 3 prisoners. who 
complaia of “inhuman™ conditions 
and say that the prison’s location 
outside of the occupied territories 
violates the provisions of the Gene- 
va Convention regarding military 
occupation. ᾿ 

The prisoners’ petition. filed 
about three months ago by lawyers 
Lea Tsemel and Abed Assali, asks 
the justices either to order military 
pspshrse to close down the deten- 

ion ity, or to improve the con- 
ditions there. A court hearing was 
held yesterday. 

In sworn affadavits, 16 Ansar 3 


prisoners charge that they are kept 
in extremely crowded tents in in- 
tense desert heat. without proper 
food, water or medical treatment. 
__ Authorities have prevented fam- 
ily visits by requiring that the rbla- 
Gives get a special permit from the 
Givii Administration, they charge. 
But David Tzemah, the military 
commander of Ansar 3, defended 
prison conditions and noted that im- 
provements are continually being 
made. Food is sufficient and items 
have even been changed if prisoners 
Tequest it, he said in his own affada- 
vit, Six doctors and 12 medics pro- 
vide medical treatment τὸ the 


Famities do not visit, because they 
won't go to the Civil Administration 
to seek permits, not because the au- 
thorities deny them the permits, ac- 
cording to Tzemah and State Attor- 
ney Nili Arad. 

No date has been set for the jus- 


Bid to keep PLO from replacing Jordan in areas 


To prevent branches of the Cairo- ings at the 
i na 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The security authorities have im- 


-| sposed new restrictions onthe influx - 


of money to the territories and in- 
creased their supervision of interna- 
tional aid organizations to block 
PLO attempts to fill the vacuum left 
by Jordan's dis τ from the 
West Bank. uss 

Defence officials say they will 
block attempts by PLO activists to 
increase their involvement in such 
areas as trade and commerce, and 
have given first priority to breaking 
up “popular committees” set up 
during the uprising to run the affairs 
of Palestinian communities and pro- 
mote strikes and protests. 

The new monetary restrictions in- 
clude a $1,200 ceiling on the amount 
of money which can be received 


from abroad by any resident of the 
territories. Receipt of a higher sum 
istration ap- 


requires Civil Administra 
proval. 


Warshavaky Frellich Dover 


ay 
To prevent the funneling of PLO lem, 


᾿ Organt 
zations, such as Unrwa, the United 
Nations Development Project to 
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|HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 


ae i Moslem fundamentalists 
Mion the ma cy in Egypt 


CAIRO (Reuter) ~ Egyptian more bloody clashes between police been serving life sentences for ᾿ 
ἕν νὴ ined and militants on Saturday in the crimesrelatedto the assassinationof - 
same neighborhood, considered a President Anwar Sadat by Moslem 

peo- bastion for zealots demanding strict zealots in 1981. - . 

[εν were killed and at least 20 in- ara law alg Lie women in, Bovernment: statement said 

traditional Moslem chadors join Sn post attacks i Eaype, Tie 

children and a policeman involved pour fighting, in which aged povernment, saddled with $43 bil- 

in a crackdown on the militants used teargas and shotguns to dis- fon in debt and secking relief from 

which began with a teargas raid on ἃ eb thd eiaeier oon sar ‘Westem creditors and the Interna- 
mosque in the Cairo suburb of Ain Veiled women in balconies sional Monetary Fund, has vowed to 

Shams on Friday night. hurled stones and fireballs and fight militants who use religion to 
Police said they bad not sought ἃ shouted anti-government slogans. i fame public feelings. 

major confrontation in staging the This is a new clement in the situa- 

raid, intended to round up the ring- tion which the govormment has to Polics said the extremists were 


Friday’s raid followed the capture ic reforms and rising prices to stir up 
55 σοῖς ΘΓ ἃ πίκαιβεε ἀξ τη τρις opposition to the government. In 
aS coun aly 17 Thee The other th Pach by cones coe ot 7 ἃ : 

. that - 
two were Killed resistin ies ame pe fect tourism revenue, one of Egypt's Cin omer cami tn sof ue Yang Maen are ne 
Hee said. ‘The three convicts’ fad main sources of foreign currency. οῃ Saturday. 
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militants in the mosque threw stones 
and incendiary devices at police, 


(AFP) 


PLO helps Natorei Karta visit Yemen. | Police Minister Bar-Lev: _ {Don’t push 

mpage reste eee τους ct | “NOVICeS on the road {reluctant | 
“τ ποτε τς een Scie school kids 
delegation to enter Yemen ert tere en Hobe 


- | community there. 
“PLO officials, both in Tanis and in London, 


Yesterday's Yesterday's Today's 

DMiin-Miax vouched for us, assuring the Yemen government that 
Jerusalem 50... 20:29 30 we were not agents of Israel,” said Rabbi Yosef Be- 
ee 2 2133. 33 cher, a member of the delegation. 
Sufad 50 1.3 31 i 
Ἀν #3 | aerate, diributing movcy, shotaret, tei Tore Crosses this ‘with 
Pees 2 HH | Scrolls and holy books to ‘A spokeswoman for the PLO here said that while it 
Afula 54° δὶ 34st PLO and th dy aos e100 Soe es με was still too early to discuss a government-in-exile, she 
Shomroa | er 3 “ a be of th Natorei Karta’ stated readiness to 
Tel Aviv δ΄. 23.531 31 apis the σοσπάσρον οὗ τωρ Yemen ξονεσποσμε. Τὰ ‘was aware 6 8᾽ 
ΒῸ Αἰροῖῖ 51 2031 32 reassured the Saver amiait that wa vere coly inleveates participate. 
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a 2 28 3 |] fe {IR a asks 
=~ = 25 5 |Nafsu loses appeal for omani 


further Shabak inquiry τ deere 


Piss Fight Count οἱ ees oe the military tribunal’s sentence. 
day rejected the application of for- There it emerged that he had been ΒΥ ASBER WALLFISH 
src codes tne etziey poooral subjected to illegal pressure by his | “  Jermealem Post 


Ving, 
. Such pressure. Nafsu had. then ote to boost its trade with the 
court, consisting i oe eee welt 
2 charge and was βοῖν- Ο Brefig the cabioet af is 
. | Aharon Barak, Gavriel Bach and ing two years. ἃ session on his trip to Bucharest 1381 
βιρέδαβα Sena Ser δὶς In the meantime, ‘the Landau | month, Sharon said that Romania 
eaten of Inquiry Commission had been established tos was hard to absorb the blow 


The ministers generally agreed 
that in Israe!’s situation, it would be " 
impossible for the foreseeable fu- Public Works I 
ture to raise money for investment yesterday to widen 

in the highways by means of toll roads in the Golan Heights, follow- 
roads, which 


arges of treason. 


estigate the Shabak in the wake | to its trade with the U.S. caused ‘Day to use. | ing α number of serious road Bock | rogment, where they mnt sit 

. ahs chemone sof is oper. LTortisoedhip tinea οὐπθοῦ δ}. But Corfu hinnself said that fands dents there recently. ee a 

id erate 1 ἢ ea cna chat ici dered rc of | country’s “most-favoured nation” ee ee 
cently a crime-stricken blue-collar dwhat two Palestinian terrorists wh status. : 5}. self-discipline - ‘home: 
but one that hes | wOuld'be! pengzitted Ἴππος by TREES Re oo ia et The ; νιν |-Offensive and defamatory,’ say exities ~ it Ete Tir oony meee te one 

bean upgraded to a fashionable, up- had refrained from dif- μοαμηβκῇρα i its‘ " “the Gass aad the οὐκὶ μᾶς ᾧ 
class area. Rivka Aansa- ferentiatiny- *Nafku’s case *'Shiabak ‘procedures; bet’ also pro-. co το more varied thei. fa 


‘posed that no-operstives be investi- for its part had reminded 


British government i is 
urged to ban Jesus film 


gated or put on trial for past of: 
fenses, lest the entire security 


ee ee πὰς 
was unacceptable 


the Arab 
Ἐπάν for political reasons.” 


Many others on the street and in those recommendations and yester- 
shops said they had no objection to day’s court decision in effect backed; By DAVID HOROVITZ ΕἾ} ἴδεας ἃ ἃ i 
that decision. The court also decid- Post Scorsese 


ed sot to impose costs on Nafsu. 
Itm 


$100,000 emergency appeal helps save baby’s sight 
4 $100,000 emergency appeal has treatment in the U.S. 

helped save the sight of nine-month- Doctors, who removed a tumour 

old Dorin Zilha, who is due to re- from her eye, reported a drastic im- 

turn to Israel at the weekend after provement in the infant's sight. 
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and pic- Screenings might provoke 2 
Se ΤῸ of Christ, breach of the peace. Catholic 
Christians in the Church and Salvation Army leaders 


openin Britain at the end of the year 
But distributors, 


anxious to take τ 
pohoay 2 ‘ ‘CLs wos jameay Letts ἐβμ τεῦ: ley) hands of the ; 
cted in -S., were yesterda: te Classification, 
flying in the first prints in prepara- which is to take legal advice. on 
Coe ee 


. Horrified by reports of scenes that classification certificate be i problems, hyperactiv tees a ἣν 


“Our office has moved to: 
1 Diskin St., Jerusalem - 


Ἃ Welfare advice =~ considering bringing criminal panied - , te. 
Information institutions ‘ elderty: 3 charges against Universal Studios. A i, κ 
* = liars the proaea) under blasphemy 


* Attention to complaints, and problems of 
᾿ς concern to the senior citizen. 
Registration of new members, volunteers, 
during office hours on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
from 9 am. — 1 p.m τ ὦ 
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Eis inate hws i film, as with Scorsese's in America 
rosecute ews . in recent days, the controversy only 
magazine for publishing a poem de- helped boost box office takings. 
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aif of forces withdrawn 
| ‘Soviets will meet | 
| today’ 5 deadline for 


: Reconstructed Beethoven 
symphony to have debut 


LONDON (AFP) - The first movement of Ludwig van Becihoven’s 
unfinished 10th . Syphon y, painstakingly pieced together by a musicol- 
Ogist, is to receive its debut berg i here on Oatohe: 18, 161 years 
after it was composed, the Sunday Times reported. 

The performance, by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, will be 
the culmination of five years of research by Dr. Barry Cooper of the 
University of Aberdeen. 

For Dr. Cooper, 39, the trail began with the memoirs of Beethoven's 
. meoeinty Karl Holz, in which he wrote that the great composer had 
)- Ἐνὼς ΒΝ . aoe ae ' played Srapacnys first Sa on his pane. Ik εὐπθπεῦ, Holz 

L (Reuter) — x i ran. wrote, of a pentle introduction in E-flat major followed by an in 
viet Union’s forces in Afghanistan ‘ Afghan ‘army troops C-mimor. Beethoven's biographers never took the sa ph 

But Dr. Cooper discovered fragments of the movement in a West 
Berlin library, each one no more than 10 bars Jong, some of them bearing 
handwritten remarks like “the new symphony” and “end of first 


getty 
Other fragments were found by researchers in archives in Bonn, 
Beethoven's birthplace, and the various elements were assembled by Dr. 


bdarak 
Se ΞΕ ΣΙ 
“has not yet set a date, Tunisia’s 


Cooper. 

Dr. Cooper said: ‘I tried to keep very close to the sketches, to 
Teconstruct the movement as Becthoven envisaged it at that time. I had 
to fill in some harmonies and compose myself a few linking sections, bur I 
᾿ i ert tery: μον τρετήρσ. Those are all Beethoven's.” 

Force told τ af, The result is a movement lasting 14 minutes, so fluid that it seemed 
Borde Scout ἢ πον ΘΕΟῚ ΩΝ en See ot y - “, ὃ Βοείδονδο was was trying to overthrow the musical conventions of the day, 
ber of Pakistanis Soviet. soldiers remajuing in i i Ἐ A x soo °, paper said. himself wanted the symphony to be premiered in London, 

the paper said, in gratitude to those “magnanimous Englishmen” whose 
enabied him to stay solvent during the most difficult days of 


his life. 


Castro: Why 
should Cuba copy 
perestroika? 


QUITO, Ecuador (Reuter) —Cuban 
leader Fidel Castro said here that 
Cuba was 2 sovereign state that im- 
posed its own agricultural and elec- 
toral reforms. 

He made the statement on Satur- 


i bi ior Sevi i Sacre gt akon ἃ δὲ dad wre leas toed ea oe 
Le retrain from attacks in POrder, withdrawing from Afghanistan’s Southwestern 
Provinces. (Renter) 


yarce disclosed at the weekend that and had caused dissension within Mujahideen groups twice attacked 
Soviet commanders had struck a' the Soviet high command in Af- Support groups covering the with- 
deal with rebels operating in the istan. drawal from Kandahar, despite the 
Kandahar region of southem Af- ~ Under the deal, the rebels-were agreement. But he said the retreat- 
ghanistan for non-interference with asked not to fire on the retreating ing column itself was not attacked, 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops. columns as some 6,750 Soviet troops Western diplomats said other simi- 

He said the order to contact the began pulling out of Kandahar earli- lar deals were believed to have been 
Mujahideen rebels came from “a er this month. struck between the Soviet military 
very high Soviet source in Moscow” The Soviet ‘military sources said and the rebels. 


Castro turned 62 on Saturday and 
some reporters interrupted the news 
for the first time since 1971, gave a fe nce to sing poh a birthday” 
he left for home, after attending the 0 him. 
inauguration of the new Ecuadorian He also said all sides were making 
president. rapid progress to end the 13-year 
i ding Angolan war and he called on the 
Ν in UN to guarantee a negotiated 
American reporters ᾿ peace. “We are δι cing rapidly 
and left, also peri iyte the Data ΟΜΈΣΟΣ κα a δε δοιυτίον γερὰ 
American foreign unpaya- must be guarantee: e 
ὑπ πραθϑαίοῳ a Security Council.” 
creditors. “It's an extraction of He said he wanted the UN to 
blood,” he said, ing to repay- cane ἃ settlement to ensure 
itors. Sonth Africa would respect 
τ Castro said Latin American coun- Peace. The three countries must 
tries were making smaller debt re- agree a calendar for withdrawal of 
they an estimated 50,000 Cuban {roops 
September ‘t. 


and the iasses,” Rangoon Radio Analysts here said the speech still under martial law with a curfew 
said in a broadcast monitored here, clearly suggested that Sein Lwin, το- in effect. Pedestrians and hawkers 
a 1963 speech by former viled by the students for his role in were on the streets as usual, as stu- 
crushing dissent over the past year, dent demonstrators confined their 
t had deviated from the party line. protests to posters warning the 
years of authoritarian ᾿ Tt also appeared to hint that both BSPP that not all their demands had 
᾿ July 23... the BSPP and the aging former been met, and that the battle was 
dali ‘ “tt ig our belief that the idance strongman were preparing to try to ποῖ over. 
Spear aelhpa iiven by Ὁ Ne Win, the founding use Sein Lwin as a scapegoat for "The demonstrators had called for 
a BSPP. i ing Widespread discontent and disasso- Sein Lwin’s ouster and a referen- 
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ὑπ “he to that up to 16000 πιαγ το Se oe τὰ 1902. payments because had fewer 
ΠΝ νἀ αἱ δ τ ‘i id te: Seg sete wes ie ‘pone ‘lsd éailled for lower rice | means to pay. “We are like in the from Angola ‘by 
“Coie it ver We ae Wb in, Clashes, head . εν: ‘Price: a to ed of all detain- early tines ‘of the colonies when would ποῖ give:a date-for 


Castro 
conquerors) came to take the withdrawal of Cuban troops. “I 
= oe from our countries oT have to act with discretion,” he said. 


| a a = man, says his wife 


NEW: ORLEANS ay fay πὰ - Dee hee ee δέγϑεν: like Gary Cooper?” Mrs. Bush: 


old vice president is as a person, asa ““That’s 
man. glaterin the interview, Mrs, Bush, B.L.L. Batuhoth (1983) B.M. 1.0.8. Securities (1983) Ltd. 
“well, , the most decent, honour- parece hes Femmes when he milzad Batuhoth Β ἮΡ B.M. Clali Batuhoth (1983) B.M. 


up the number of houses they had Mizrahi Batuhoth (1983) B.M. 
lived in — 28 — with the number of 

years they had been married — 43. ec Μ 
“Oh, that's what itis. Thanks sweet-| | Notice regarding an Amendment to the Arrangement made with 


the Government of Israel regarding Bank shares 


Notice is hereby given of an amendment to the Arrangement made with the Government of Israel regarding 

bank shares, which mvolves two matters: 

1. The period for giving notice of the sale of securities to the Companies was postponed to the period from 
September 1, 1988 to October 18, 1988 as regards a holder wishing to sell the securities in his possession on 
October 31, 1988 according to the conditions of the original Arrangement. 


Notice to holders of securities concerning the manner of giving notice as aforesaid, will be published shortly 
before September J, 1988. 


2. Bank shares which were not blocked in special blocked accounts and which are not sold to the Companies 

HANNESB on October 31, 1988 will be purchased by the Companies from any holder who so wishes, on October 31, 
SRe A ied bled Seah Atrican 1991, and the Companies will pay, in consideration for such bank shares, the higher of the following 
leader Nelson Mandela was shocked amounts: ἣ 
’ after visiting her busband in hospital (1) asum in NIS equal to the value in U.S. dollars of the shares on October 6, 1983 (subject to adjustment, 
where he is being treated for a tung including for cash dividends) plus U.S. dollar interest at a rate to be determined and published for the 
nay” Mandela’s lawyer said yes- public by September 15, 1988. 

ani i (2) asum in NIS equal to 1.04 U.S. dollars, ia consideration for shares whose value on The Tel Aviv Stock 


Rather remarked that he had nev- 
er heard anyone describe Bush as 
fanny and asked for a sample of his 
τ bomour. That’s where the late cow- 
boy movie star came in. Bush inter- 
jected: “How about the way I walk 


shocked after 
seeing husband 


ee eo 
ἐπιοά ἐὲο 25ετο, baer rhacart a 


“Winnie was shocked after seeing 
im for 40 minutes but I don’t know on October 6, 1983 was equal to one U.S. dollar (subject to adjustment, including for cash 
what shocked her,” lawyer Ismail dividends), increased by the rate of any rise in the Consumer Price Index between the index published 


Ayob said after returning to Johan- for the month of October 1988 and the index published for the month of September 1991. 


General 

lar. The $107,000 award, | 
_ named for India’s first prime | 
minister, is given annually to 
“an eminent citizen of ‘the 
world who contributes to 


This amendment will apply This amendment will not apply 
to the following securities: to the following securities: 


Town that her 70-year-old husband 


and ‘better understan ing al. a J i id. - eo: 5 had been treated in an operating LD.B. ondinary shares - LDB. B' shares 
ae i - i hog = no farther de} ἔ [0 [10 stock LD.B. A’ preference shares 
b Discount ordinary A’ shares Discount 2% capital notes 
tee Mendel to Cope Toun| | Discount shares Hapoalim preferred shares 
Mizrahi stock bearer Clali capital notes (series 7) 
erga in| | Mizrahi stock registered BLL. capital notes (series 11) 
hospital with fluid around his left! 1 Hapoalim ordinary registered shares Finance and Trade ! 


Finance and Trade 5 


lung. 
Ayob said Mandela's wife, a black 


Moreover, this amendment will not apply to “nostro” shares as defined by the banks, whose shares are included 
in the Arrangement, together with the Government. 

3. In accordance with the Arrangement, the Government of Israel will make moneys available to the 
Companies, on the terms and in the manner determined in the agreements between them and the 
Government. 
Details of the amendment to the Arrangement, as determined in the agreements between the Companies and 


the Government of Israel, and the irrevocable undertakings of the Companies to holders of shares as 
mentioned above, will be published in Government Notices (Yalkut Ha-Pirsumim). 
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is that the club may prove a boomerang. 


did not have a leg to stand on. 


collapse of the peace. 


drain, 


issue during its “formative” Likud years 


was already in full swing, 


- circles 


ultra-haredi 


in Jerusalem and in Bnei Brak. 


“filth 


Reproduction, or storage in a retrieval system, or eny other form, is prohibited without 


What Taba is all about 


RUMOUR has it that Likud election-cam- 
paign managers are having second thoughts 
about their original plan to turn the expected 
loss of Taba to Egypt into a mighty club with 
which to clobber the Alignment. The fear now 


The campaign argument was to be that, had 
Shimon Peres as prime minister not dangled 
the false bait of ‘normalization with Egypt” 
as the reward for Israel’s consent to let the 
Taba border dispute be arbitrated, back in 
1986, Yitzhak Shamir and his Likud col- 
leagues on the inner cabinet would have 
spiked the whole idea. The dispute would 
then never have been allowed to be settled 
except on the Likud's maximalist terms, and 
the priceless piece of sandy beach south of 
Eilat would then have remained forever Isra- 
el’s. The trouble with the argument was that it 


Likud leaders endorsed Mr. Peres’s formu- 
la of conciliation-cum-arbitration for Taba 
unanimously, knowing perfectly well that the 
penalty for rejection would have been the 


They must have known in advance that 
Israel's only chance of obtaining even a decent 
compromise settlement for Taba, by way of 
conciliation, depended on giving up any claim 
of sovereignty; and that the prospects of the 
arbitrators awarding the tiny area to Israel 
were practically nil. But they could not openly 

. admit as much. They could not, after having 


a over Taba was, 

ἢ at best, extremely shaky. All they could still 
do was hope that, if Taba went down the 

taking the Sonesta Hotel with it, they 

might be able to put the blame for it on the 
ignment 


The man in charge of the Taba diplomacy 

was 
the then director-general of the Foreign Mio- 
istry, David Kimche. In an interview on Kol 
Yisrael last Saturday Mr. Kimche offered a 
devastating confirmation of the inconsistent 


In 1981, while the poste proves with Egypt 


Menachem Begin ed a proposal by ho- 
telier Eli Papuehado and by Εἰς own military 
. adviser, Ephraim Poran, for the construction 


-tJltra-Orthodox on the warpath - 


-‘THE prediction that certain ultra-Orthodox 
might resort to violent acts against 
some of their own kind was made not long ago 
in one of the haredi weeklies that are available 
on newsstands. Now these same commercial 
weeklies are reported to be the target of an 
πη, whose object most 
sublime is to eliminate all ‘‘secular” national 
dailies from kiosks in haredi neighbourhoods 


Three newspaper-vendors in Bnei Brak 
who had not taken arson attacks on their 
kiosks during the past several months suffi- 
ciently to heart, and who had kept selling the 

ἢ disapproved by ultra-Orthodox rabbis, 
were given a more dramatic warning last week 
when bombs exploded in one night next to 


Founded in 1992 by GERSHON AGRON, who was Editor until 1955: Editor 1955-1974 TED LURIE, Editor 1974-1975 LEA BEN 
Post i Jerusalem P, 


ofa huge hotel in Taba. Approval was granted 
after only a cursory examination of Israel’s 
title to the area. ᾿ 

Title might conceivably have been secured 
had Israel's border with Egypt been based on 
the 1906 British-Ottoman line in Sinai. But at 
Camp David Mr. Begin agreed to Israel's 
withdrawal behind the 1949 armistice lines 
with Egypt, and these had been based on the 
1922 border between Egypt and the British 
mandatory territory of Palestine. All official 
Israeli maps between 1949 and 1967 plainly 
showed that 1922 line as excluding Taba from 
Israel's own territory. 

For all that, the Egyptians did not rule out 
the possibility of a compromise arrangement. 
Mr. Kimche confirms recent Egyptian reports 
that, as late as 1985, Cairo offered to trade an 
only slightly modified version of the status quo 
in Taba for Israel’s acknowledgment of 
Egypt's sovereignty over the area. To Israel's 
then foreign minister, Yitzhak Shamir, that, 
however, spelled an invitation to craven sur- 
render and he dismissed it on the spot. Witb 
Egypt's President Hosni Mubarak insisting on 
resolving the Taba issue either by a compro- 
mise based on Egyptian sovereignty or by 
agreed arbitration, before any progress in the 
Peace process could be made with then pre- 
tier Shimon Peres, the Taba en- 
taglement also provided a welcome bottle- 
neck to Mr. Shamir. 

The group of senior Israeli officials, headed 
by the director-general of the Prime Minister's 
Office, which trekked to Cairo last week to 
consider a Taba compromise, would have 
been happy to grab any such Egyptian propos- 
al. But none was forthcoming this time. The 
concessions to Israeli sensibilities Egypt will 
now make to show its “good faith” over Taba 
are fairly minimal. Israel has clearly missed, 
the Taba train. It may gain title to any number 
of the other 13 disputed areas along the fron- 
tier with Egypt that are under arbitration, but 
Taba is apparently as good as lost. And lost, it 
would seem, with a planned rap on the knuck- 
les by the arbitrators. 

For all the grandiose claims advanced on its 
behalf, even as a gateway to the Negev, Taba 
is next-to-nothing. Except as a paradigm of 
what the annexationist, facts-on-the-ground- , 
creating nationalist camp may yet hold in 


were discovered near the kiosk-owners’ 
homes. Whether or not the perpetrators be- 
longed to the veteran ultra haredi organiza- 
tion that goes by the name of Kesbet, or to 
some newer outfit, and whether or not the two 
yeshiva students apprehended by the police 
are or are not among their number, is of no 
great moment. What matters is that the haredi 
community obviously harbours groups so con- 
temptuous of the “secular” law as to resort to 
violence in order to deny believers access to 
even haredi newspapers to which some rabbis 
take exception. 

What matters most, however, is that not a 
word of denunciation of these acts of violence 
has been sounded by the rabbis, not even by 
the Israel chief rabbinate. It is too sad for 


their kiosks. Two more unexploded bombs 


ing considerable 
reading of late. ...He declared his 
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Leaders of both iés it 
mech of the past Wak κρίίρίας 
why Hussein’s move does not neu- 
tralize their positions on the territo- 


intemational conference and the 
“Jordanian Option,” which had 
been the foundation of Labour's 
recipe for ridding Israel of the “de- 
mographic danger” inherent in 

The dangers of the path advocat- 
ed by the “retentionists” bave re- 
ceived great attention in the media, 
especially following the formation 
of the Council for Peace and Securi- 
ty, whose 
argue that Israel can militarily af- 
ford to return territories, and the 
Committee on the Demographic 
Problem, whose academics can 


prise no one when the Israeli Arabs 
and residents of the territories even- 


border is difficult, controlling 
such a large and hostile indigenous 
population is virtually impossible. 


wards .“territorial compromise.” 
But Labour also ises defence- 
minded Israelis “πὸ return to the 


THE DRAFT-DODGING scandal. 
— this year there are 18,400 yeshiva 
students evading military service ~ 


shiva vacations. 

Clearly, this will not help solve 
the IDF’s manpower problem. The 
authors of the assumed 
that the haredim who oppose mili- 
tary service do so primarily on the 
grounds that it means bitul Tora ~ 


iritual leaders of 
» Rabbi Eliezer 


ΒΕΑΡΕΗΘ' ΚΕΤΤΕΗ͂Ξ Βαασα“ ππππδδδανανδναδονινι 
᾿ CHRISTIAN COMPLAINTS UNFOUNDED GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, ~ In his article of July 29, 
“Christians in a cleft stick,” my 
friend Haim Shapiro unfortunately 
included some erroneous 
statements. 

While mentioning the number of 
Christians in Jerusalem, Mr. Sha- 
piro brings so called official esti- 
mates which show a drastic drop 
since the reunification of Jerusalem. 
This is not borne out by the Israel 
Central Bureau of Statistics which 
gives the following data: In the 
1972 population census the number 
of Christians in Jerusalem was 
11,704 and in the Jatest census of 
1983, this number rose to 13,730. 
(Shapiro gives for the same years 
the numbers 17,000 down to 
11,000) 

* Ido not know who was “the offi- 
cial in one of the Church hierar- 
chies” who complained to Mr. Sha- 
piro that Christians had “nowhere 
to tum” and were not having their 
requests attended to. As a person 
who, for the last 13 years, has been 
responsible for Christian affairs at 
Mayor Teddy Kollek’s office, I fiad 
this statement absolutely false. 
Apart from the fact that the Mayor 
meets regularly with all heads of 


Christian churches to whom he ac- 
cords the courtesy and gives 


special attention to any problem. 
that they raise, acting on those re- 


is quick and effective. I deal 
aah wore of requests every day 
brought to me by officials of all 
churches as well as individual nem~ 
bers of the Christian communities. 
These range from matters concern- 
ing municipal services to interven~ 
tion on their behalf in government 
offices and agencies. Every request 
is dealt with without delay, 

As to church building: Since 1967, 
almost every Christian community 
received building licences from the 
municipality and over 30 churches, 


have not made use of them. The 
Greek Orthodox plan for a new p2- 
triarchate building was approved 
three years ago. The Amnenians 
stopped the construction of their ca- 
thedral on Mount Zion 10 years ago 
and are now ἐπ the process of renew- 
ing this building licence in accor- 
dance with the changes in town 


planning ‘which took place in that 


area in the interval. 
NOEMI TEASDALE 
Coordinator for Christian Affairs, 
The Mayor's Office 


Jervsal Jerusalem Municipality 


schools, institutes and housing es- 

tates were built or renovated. No WRONG CAPTION 
such activity took place throughout To the Editor of The Jerusalém Post 
the period of Jordanian rule over = Sir - The picture on lof 
East Jerusalem when restrictions voor as of Angi 5 deacty shows 
were imposed on church building. ap Israeli soldier helping an Arab to 
There are currently 20 new church his cart of belongings across 
projects in various stages of approv- Ajlenby Bridge. The caption below 
al and every assistance and guidance the picture states; “A Palestinian 


Mr. Shapiro's reference to “‘fro- 
zen” Greek and Armenian projects 
is utterly misleading. Both churches 
the municipality years ago and for 
reasons best known to themselves 


dier push a cart across the 
Allenby Bridge.” : ᾿ 

Who is helping whom? Please get 
your facts right. 


Ravanana, JULIETTE TAYLOR 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -- From time to time in recent 
years, there have been rumours that 
the PLO intended to establish a 
“Palestinian Government in Exile.” 
These ramours have again assumed 
topicality with the revelation of the 
so-called Husseini document which 
lays down thie details of such a plan. 

The debate that this document 
has aroused ignores the concept of 
goverament ic exile as accepted ia 
World War II. This concept is based 


on two principles: the continuity of ἢ 


the state despite its occupation by 


the enemy, and the restoration of its. 


independence. Neither of these 
Principles applies to the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian problem as it presents itself 
today. : 

All organizations are free to 
choose names for the bodies 


i a 

very definite meaning which, if used 

in connection with the problem of 

the Palestinians today, wonld be ut- 
misleading. 


terly mi: 


Dr. ELIEZER YAPOU 
Jerusaleni. 


prominent IDF officers King 


Dan Petreanu 


other “considerable changes.” 
No Arab leader will accede to 
these conditions. The Arab nations 
view the territory lost in the 1967 
humiliation as holy. Perhaps more 
important, Arab pride, which few 


withdrawal is not bluster but a prin- 
ciple that they will not abandon -- as 
did not abandon Taba. 


sovereign 
over the Old City and East Jerusa- 
lem, no Arab leader can be expect- 
ed to authorize Israeli control of the 
Temple Mount’s Moslem Holy sites. 
No compromise or shared-control 


despaired of retrieving his 
lost West Bankers, or are they sim- 
iting the PLO once it fails to proper- 
ly replace Jordan? Maybe he's 

trying to avoid a Jordanian 
version of the ‘‘demographic 


Or maybe he has understood the 
futility of negotiations in this case. 


international peace conferences will 
probably end in deadlock. Such an 
unceremonious breakdown of the 
long-awaited peace negotiations 
could the 


" nearly every nation on earth. 


Israel cannot world reac- 


im say, but what the Jews do ignore. 
δ on the 


international investment there, 
img no doubt that Israel sincere- 
iti 


. DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS and leaving 


ly wishes to create viable ¢ 
for the specific territories it has cho- 
sen to forfeit. . pie : 


Farthermore, , 
clear that it is prepared to respond 


to violations of its borders from 
evacuated areas with severity, in- 
aoe: ROSEN: το Ἔσο Pye 


in January 1980 that the Jewish peo- 


POSTSCRIPTS 
GRAVEDIGGERS in. the Austra- 
lian state of Victoria are demanding 
compensation for on-the-job stress. 


A spokesman for the Undertakers 


do vot waive the benefits of the 
Zionist state, but are insistent on 


obtaining them. 


stant dread of desertion from their 
ranks. And this has happened. 
There have been haredim who, hav- 


jomed it. 
Conscription into the IDF means 


ees Union said diggers deserve 2 
disability allowance of 25 Australian 
dollars in light of the abuse they face 
from mourners. . 


- the situation 
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term solution. But it is extremely 
unlikely that they will actively risk 
even the little that has taken them so 


εἰ 
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The writer is a reporter i the Jeru- 
salem Post Tel Aviv bureau. 
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aggres- 
sive, some so. But all of them 
deny the State of Israels right to set 
Up a Jewish state. 


Asians and Cemetery Employ. 


occupational hazards. 


ISRAEL 5000 Years Plus 40 


Two exceptional films tracing 
.. the miraculous history of the © 
Jewish ish people from Biblical 


family. 
_ poignant yet joyful look at the 
Polgnant yet yt 


Together salute a vision 

of the future: Israel still growing, 1 
still performing modem 
_Miracles, still searching for 

* peace. A country that unites us 
ail in our pride, love and 
commitment to One People 


Ε 


᾿ς and One Destiny. 


"To: BOOKS, The 


Post, P.O.8. 81, Jerusalem 
sto. 


Please send me Israef 5000" 
Years Plus 40, } enclose a 
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Some Wars Are Failing the Cost-Benefits Test 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM _ 


RE war between Iran and Iraq, one of the bloodi- 

est conflicts of this murderous century, was sput- 

Lite last Bete to τ perk conclusion. 

it years of carnage have left perhaps one mil- 

lion dead, transformed the once unimpressive Iraqi mili- 
tary into a battle-hardened machine and led Iraq to en- 
gage in chemical warfare ὃ ona scale not witnessed since 


of pte 
Yard Ὡς poe tees hatred for the - 


Ruhollah ‘hometnl — 


τ Traqi leader Saddam Hussein — were riot enough to sus- 


tain a weary and bankrupt Iran in further martyrdom. 


Almost a decade old, ‘the Iranian revolution is. showing 


the first symptoms of ideological fatigue. 


: Kabul,which’ is now increasingly prey 
“by, the Afghan guerrillas. In the isk Biter of'a United 


τ Nations accord, the Soviets are supposed to end their 


their bilateral ties than on seeking marginal advantages 
in third world conflicts. In the gulf war, Moscow and 
Washington steered clear of a confrontation, putting a 
slow squeeze on Iran. Elsewhere, Mikhail 5. Gorbachev 
has evidently decided that the Soviet Union needs a 
pause from expensive foreign adventures in order to pur- 
sue economic revival at home. War is costly, and can in- 
spire pragmatism in comrades and ayatollahs alike. 
τ In Afghanistan, the Soviet Union, having grasped the 
folly of trying to impose Communism on a proud and un- 
tamed , last week initiated its withdrawal from 
to bombardment _ 


decade-old occupation of Afghanistan on Feb. 15. 
Farther east in Asia, it does not seem beyond the 


ἱ realm of the imaginable that Vietnam will negotiate its 


If peace seemed to be spreading around the globe . 


last week, it was in part because the. United States and _ 
the Soviet Union Aave resolved to put a. higher Priority on 


by WARREN WEAVER. 
3 "NEW ORLEANS 


“which is almost getting to be a habit. The na- 
2 tional party that was founded in 1856 to fight 
anid slavery did not hold a Presidential nominat- 
: ” ing convention in a city of the Old Confederacy until 
᾿ς 112 years later, when its delegates gathered in Miami 


publican expansion in the South brought the party’s 
convention back to Miami in 1972, to Dallas in 1984 

. and to New Orleans, in deep Dixie, this summer. 
4 Beneath the unruffled exterior of these orderly 
- conventions, however, ἃ very. real revolution in the 
_ Republican Party took shape over the last two or 
three decades. Conservatives, who had failed to 
nominate their Presidential candidates in the 1940's 
and 50’s, finally succeeded with Barry Goldwater in 
_ +1964, They. were subsumed: in the Nixon years but 
“.-very.nearly controlled the 1976 convention and took 
τ over the, thereafter, Conservative influence on 
the 1988 platform is likely to remain dominant, but 
there are uneasy rumblings from the right born of 
worry about whom Vice ‘President Bush might 

choose as his rurining mate this week. 


‘rarely been famous. For the last 40 years, thé party 
has managed to settle ‘its internal .Presidential 


. derly ballot. Not since 1948, when Thomas E. Dewey 

τ geeded three ballots to take’ the nomination from 

“Robert A. Taft and Harold £. Stassen, has unseemly 
-strifé marred a:‘Republican gathering. © 


‘a proposal to require the candidates to name running 
mates before the Presidentiat balloting. Mr. Reagan, 


: ΔΓ Ρεηηανηναία, ρυθνη maar a President Ford 
O70 Ford forces won 1,180 to 1,068, the closést re- 


for President Ford ἰ0:1,070 for Mr. Reagan. But the 


st va eae ed che pantera! victory. showed which 
‘way the. winds were blowing. With Mr. 


Ι΄. ‘Reagan. dominating the next two conventions, the 


Continued on page 4 


HE Republicans are back in the South again,” 


Beach in 1968. But growing eagerness to foster Re- 


Republican conventions, taken one by one, have 


" competition offstage or.in the convention prelimi- - 
naries, and each nomination has needed just one or-— 


Not that there haven't been some. spirited Re. ἢ 
publican conventions. The last one was in 1976 in 

τ᾿ Kansas City, when Ronald Reagan challénged the — 

* nomination of President Ford. The first test came on . - 


"having elready chosen Senator Richard 8. Schweiker” 


.. quit and deepest division at a G.O.P. convention since i 
"...1952On the nomination rofl call, the:-vote was 1,187 


withdrawal from Cambodia, permitting the nimble 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk to return to Phnom Penh. The 
Vietnamese, like the Russians, have learned that occupa- 
tion is expensive, particularly since their own paymas- 
ters in Moscow have become reluctant to foot the bill. 


ὡς τς, ᾿ς A History οἵ Republican Conventions 
᾿ Despite a Well-Managed Game Plan, 
τ Βεραδήσαης Play Intramural Hardball 


Similar considerations weigh in the Soviet Union’s calcu- 
lations of the shrinking value of paying for some 50,000 
Cuban troops in Angola, a nation exhausted by 13 years 
of civil war and by episodic South African forays. 

Yet if there is faint hope for the American-sponsored 
negotiations for an overall settlement in southwestern 
Africa it is also because South Africa is reconsidering the 
heavy costs — in white casualties but also in terms of its 
relations with the West — of maintaining its hold on 
Namibia, the vast desert territory south of Angola. Last 
week, South Africa, Angola and Cuba gave their assent to 
a cease-fire in southwestern Africa, The truce was meant 
to be the; first step toward the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from Angola.and a South African pullback from 
Namibia, leading to the independence of the territory. 


Ideological Exhaustion 

To some students of the Soviet Union, Mr. Gorbachev 
is applying Lenin’s maxim, ‘Two steps forward, one step 
backward.” In extricating the Soviet Union and its 
clients from conflicts in Afghanistan, southwestern Af- 
rica and Cambodia, the Soviet leader hopes to consoli- 
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Clockwise from top: Thomas Dewey 
needed three ballots to win the 1948 

* Republican nomination; one who liked 
"Te in 1952; with Barry Goldwater as 


. their champion, conservatives asserted 
turned to 


date his own country’s status as a superpower — through 
urgently needed economic reform. At their first summit 
meeting in 1985, President Reagan bluntly told Mr. Gor- 
bachev that Soviet-fueled regional conflicts stood in the 
way of good superpower ties. Mr. Gorbachev knows, 
moreover, that capitalist investors will not flock to a 
Soviet Union set on a confrontation course with the West. 
And China has long insisted that its relations with the 
Soviet Union will not improve until Vietnamese troops 
get out of Cambodia. Peace makes strategic sense. 

“The wave of revolution — and the idea of violent 
conyulsive upheaval effecting meaningful social change 


" —is becoming anachronistic,” said James H. Billington, 


head of the Library of Congress and an authority ,on the 
Soviet Union. The heady era of decolonization and Marx- 
ist-inspired revolution, he said, is over. 

War fatigue has also given new life to the peacemak- 
ing instruments of the United Nations, which had Jong 
been treated with aloofness by Moscow ant! with con- 
tempt by American conservatives. Mr. Gorbachev has 
revised Soviet policy by singling out the United Nations 
for praise, and Moscow is paying arrears of $159 million 
for its contribution to the organization’s peacekeeping 
forces. Last week the Reagan Administration said it was 
confident that the United States, which owes about $467 
million in back dues and $70 million for existing peace- 
keeping activities, would come up with the $15 million or 
So that it expects to be asked to pay for monitoring the 
ceasefire in the gulf. Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, the United 
Nations Secretary General, will need all the funds he can 
Bet. Last week, the cost of maintaining 350 truce observ- 
ers on the Iran-Iraq front was put at $74 million for the 
first six months. South Africa estimates that it would 
cost $1 billion to field a 7,500-man force in Namibia to im- 
plement a 10-year-old Security Council mandate for the 
territory's independence. 

In the cases of Afghanistan and the Iran-Iraq war, 
Mr. Pérez de Cuellar could step in because there was a 
political will to seek something like peace. But where 
that will is lacking, conflicts rage or simmer. As it 
readies for a presidential election that will mainly be de- 
cided in Syria, Lebanon is experiencing a lull in its 13- 
year-old civil war, thanks in part to the coercive pres- 
ence of Syrian troops in West Beirut. But the peace is far 
from stable. To the south, the Palestinian uprising 
against the Israeli occupation of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip smoulders and flares in the absence of any 
credible will to negotiate a solution. Low-intensity con- 
flict has become a way of life in ΕἸ Salvador, while the 
fate of the Nicaraguan rebels’ war with the Sandinistas 
probably hangs on the outcome of the American election. 

The conclusion of one conflict, moreover, may give 
birth to another. The Soviet withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan could intensify the bloodletting among the country’s 
many factions if the Communist Government in Kabul 
makes a Custer-like last stand. And, while ending a for- 
eign occupation is a laudable goal, it is sometimes ‘forgot- 
ten that the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in 1979 
halted the genocidal reign of Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge, 
who may have killed two million of their own people. The 
Khmer Rouge are the strongest of the anti-Vietnamese 
resistance groups — and hardly enthusiasts for the free 
elections that Prince Sihanouk would like to see take 
place after a Vietnamese withdrawal. 

Guns still speak loudly. “Are peace researchers 
threatened by peace?” asked Walter Stiltzie, the head of 
the Steckhoim International Peace Research Institute, 
which monitors wars and studies their causes. ‘I'm 
afraid not.” As of last week, the institute counted 36 full- 
scale conflicts, involving 40 nations and five million sol- 
diers. Mr. Pérez de Cuéllar still has plenty of potential 
customers, when they get weary enough. 


Four critical states 
Both parties 
are speaking 
Spanish 
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Yugoslav workers demonstrating against pay cuts and other austerity measures outside Parliament in Belgrade in June. 
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Yugoslavia’s Capitalist Tilt 
Becomes a Headlong Plunge 


By JOHN TAGLIABUE 


BELGRADE 

FTER decades of hovering between Communism 

and capitalism, Yugoslavia's leaders are ap- 

Proaching economic policy as if they believe 

that, over the long term, almost nothing is more 

important than the marketpiace. Stiil, the Communist 

leadership's continued reluctance to loosen the political 

reins raises doubts about their ability to follow their new- 
found economic faith. 

Under a rare consensus emerging among party and 
Government officials, the leadership is preparing far- 
reaching constitutional and legislative changes in the 
way the Yugosiaveconomy works. — - 

Dusan Popovski, the president of the Yugoslav Fed- 
eral Assembly, insisted that it is not necessary “‘to alter 
fundamental features” of the country's vaunted model of 
worker self-management. 

But the changes are désignéd to be far more than 
cosmetic. The country’s leaders say they envisage an 
economy with a dynamic private sector differing from 
Western Europe's systems perhaps only in that a more 
substantial part of the industry will be nationalized. 

The officials hope that Yugostavs will use the nest 


eggs they collected while working abroad to jain Western 
corporations in investing in the new economy. All this, it 
is hoped, will help stop a drain of brain, brawn and capi- 
tal that is bleeding the nation. 

The Gavernment took the first difficult step toward 
economic change last May, when it deregulated prices 
and imposed fiscal austerity under a new agreement 
with the International Monetary Fund. Under the plan, 
Yugoslavia expects to receive roughly $1.4 billion from 
the World Bank, Western governments and commercial 
banks, in addition to obtaining relief on the repayment of 
its $26 billion foreign debt. In exchange, the Government 
adopted tough measures to steel the economy by umlock- 
ing price controls, lifting import restrictions and opening 
its foreign exchange market. te 


Labor’s Backlash 


But the result of the unswerving measures was to fan 
already overheated inflation, which in June was running 
at an annual rate of nearly 190 percent. At the same time, 
many Yugoslav companies were forced to reduce wages 
to offset a cash crunch caused by the soaring interest 
rates that followed the Government's tightening of the 
money supply. Retail sales slumped, production fell and 
wildcat strikes swept the nation. 

Though the country has seemed to reel from ane eco- 


Gamow-l anaavA Zamur 


nomic crisis te another, this is the most acute period of 
labor unrest in most Yugoslavs’ memories. And many 
believe no end is in sight. i 

For years, Yugosiavs have watched well-off Western 
European tourists invade their resort towns during sum- 
mer, and they have long admired an ease of consumption 
they already know from Western films and television. 
When compare their gently slipping living stand- 
ards with those of their neighbors, the people of Belgrade 
Measure themselves against Vienna and Milan. 

Twenty years before Mikhail S. Gorbachev decided 
to restructure the Soviet Communist economy, Josip 
Broz Tito encouraged Yugoslavs to assert themselves in 
the local power structure and ἰδία the foundation of a 
market-oriented economy. Now, Mr. Gorbachev might 
find in Yugoslavia a disturbing image of the dislocation 
that can follow when a Communist state seeks to over- 
haul its economic and politica] system. 

As the Western model appears to be eluding Yugo- 
slavia's grip, the urgency may be heightened by the 
looming reality of 1992. It is then that the European Com- 
munity, of which nonaligned Yugoslavia is not a part, is 
to abolish its economic frontiers. Leaders here fret over 
the prospect of being shut out of the single market. 

As Yugoslavia seeks to muddle through its problems, 
large questions remain. Nowhere in all the schemes is 


there talk of loosening one-party rule, which many dissi- 


dents andi some Commimist theoreticians deem neces- 
sary if economic decisions are to be made ‘on purely eco- 


nornic and not political grounds. Many feel, however, that - 


the westward tug is more ineluctable than ever and that 
the sowing of liberal economic seeds cannot help but 
yield politicalfruitaswell. . . - 

Commenting on the visit here in March by Mr. Gor- 
bachev, when he sought to impress the Yugoslavs with 
his vision of a new Soviet future, a European diplomat 
said dryly, ‘Gorbachev was important, but the deal with 
the I.M.F. was more important.” 


Israel’s Immigration Policy 


Exit for Soviet Jews, Conflict for Americans 


Yuri and Tanya Zieman and their daughter Vera arriving in Vienna last week on their way to the United 
States. President Reagan drew attention to the family’s struggle to emigrate when he was in Moscow in June. 


By MICHAEL R. GORDON 


WASHINGTON 

HE Israeli Cabinet’s approval of a new emigra- 

tion policy that would effectively require most 

Jews who leave the Soviet Union to go to Israel 

has created a dilemma for many American Jews, 

who want to help Israe! but who also say that Soviet Jews 
should be able to choose where they want to live. 

The Israeli Cabinet voted to adopt the new policy two 
months ago but it is not clear when it is co take effect. The 
plan requires the cooperation of the Soviet Union and 
Rumania and probably cannot work well without the sup- 
port of the Dutch, Austrian and American Governments.” 

The reason for the Israeli plan is clear. Under cur- 
rent arrangements, the overwhelming majority of Jews 
who are permitted to leave the Soviet Union do so by re- 
ceiving Soviet exit permits and Israeli visas in Moscow. 
The Israeli viszs are distributed by the Dutch Embassy 
ἴῃ Moscow, which has represented Israel's interests 


since Moscow severed diplomatic relations with Israel 
during the 1967 Middle East War. 

Israe! and the Soviet Union appear to be in the pro- 
cess of upgrading relations, and fast month an official Is- 
raeli delegation went to Moscow. 

Increasingly, Jews who leave the Soviet Union using 
israeli visas stop off in Vienna only to change destina- 
tions for the United States or other nations. While most 
Soviet Jewish emigrés went to Israel in earlier years, by 
1987 about 70 percent of those who left came to the United 
States. The Israelis seek to counter this trend-by stipulat- 
ing that Soviet Jewish emigrants pick up their Israeli 
visas in Bucharest, where they would proceed directly to 
Israel. 

But the Israeli Cabinet decision has created a di- 
lemma for many American Jews. ‘'This has -been a 
deeply emotional and highly conflictive issue," said 
David A. Harris, the Washington representative of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

“Philosophically it represents a clash between two 
deeply rooted sentiments,” he said. “‘On the one hand, 


there is a profound concern for Israel's future and well- 
being, which is to a substantial measure dependent on 
continued immigration. On the other hand, American 
Jews, like Jews everywhere, are deeply committed to the 
concept of freedom, which implies that Jews should be 
free to choose where they want to live.” 

Stuart E. Eizenstat, President Carter’s chief domes- 
tic policy adviser, who helped set up Federal grants to 
help resettle Soviet emigrés, described the issue as ‘“‘divi- 
sive,” saying that it ‘pulls and tugs at the heartstrings of 
American Jews.” 

Leaders of American Jewish organizations have 
tried to fashion a common stand, but in doing so they 
have papered over their differences. A statement issued 
in June on behalf of 1] American Jewish groups endorsed 
the Israeli Cabinet move, but only on the condition that 
the Soviet authorities also loosen emigration procedures 
50 that Jews could more easily come directly to the 
United States and Canada. 


‘They Will Certainly Be Jews’ 

___So tar this year, about 300 Soviet Jews have been 
given permission to come to the United States on Amer- 
ican visas, according to the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Soci- 
ety. While that is an increase from last year, it is a rela- 
tively small number‘compared with the estimated 7,000 


Soviet Jews who have received Israeli visas in Moscow 


this year.. 

Morris B. Abram, chairman of the National Confer- 
€nce on Soviet Jewry, supports the Israeli decision. He 
said that it is important for Soviet Jews to go to Israel. If 
they go to Israel, ‘they are in the Jewish state, learn the 
language and learn the holidays,” he said. “They will 
certainly be Jews. If they come to the United States, they 
may .or.may not.” Moreover, Mr. Abram said, Israel has 
ἃ right to prevent its exit visas from being misused by 
emigrés who want to go elsewhere. 

Mr. Abram. also argued that the Israeli decision 
would not deprive Soviet Jews of the right to decide 
where they want to live since he believes Soviet authari- 
ties are beginning to make good on their promises to 
make it easier for Jews to emigrate directly to the 
United States using American visas. But other people say 
that it is too soon to tell if Moscow will liberalize its | 
procedures for emigration to the United States. The top 

priority, they say, is to make it easier for Soviet Jews to 
leave roadreties Union. . 

“Getting them out has got to be number one,”* said 
Pamela B. Cohen, national president of the Union of 
Councils for Soviet Jews. ‘‘We are not pleased with the 
Cabinet decision.” Her organization was among the 11 
groups that supported the June statement. 

_ Some American Jews also sa¥ that it is hypocritical 
to insist that, Soviet Jews go to Israel when American 
* Jews donot want tomové there.” - 


. + - Mr. Harris of the American Jewish Committee pur it 


in more delicate terms: ‘Our own existence underscores 
the viability of the diaspora. Many American Jews are 
= to lake steps to negate the viability of the dias- 


Bases at Issue 


U.S.-Greek 
Ties Look — 
Unhappy but 
Unbreakable 


By ALAN COWELL 


ATHENS 

REN Greeks and others debate the 

American military presence here, the 

talk turns on a blend of high 

’ drama and deep passion, political theater 

and diplomatic machismo. The negotiations cur- 

rently under way on the future of the United States’: 

four main bases and a string of lesser military instal- 

lations have mixed in another ingredient: a cynical 

belief that, whatever public figures may say in pub- 
lic, in private the deal is as good as done. 


Yet, Western military experts said, that assess- 
ment may oversimplify an evolving discussion both 
here and in Washington that reflects a growing 
United States irritation with Athens over wider 


dip! 
ment's belief that its Congressional support 
Washington will protect its interests is offset. by Con- 
ional questioning bath of the scope of America’s 
overall foreign defense commitment and in Greece's 
stature as a partner in the Western alliance. 


American military aid. 

Such arguments are part of the choreography of 
the current negotiations, possibly designed to coun- 
ter the Greek assessment that the bases here are so 
important to Washington that the United States will 
fight tooth and nail to preserve them. 


. The Dukakis Factor 


The current agreement governing the American 
presence expires in December, and Greece has said 
that it will not be renewed. Thereafter, the Amer- 
icans have 17 months to dismantle the bases, but 

- talks on a new accord are expected to continue dur- 
ing this period. The time frame has its own signifi- 
cance: a new Administration will be naugurated in 
Washington and Andreas Pa Greece's So- 
Cialist Prime Minister, is constitutionally obliged to 
call general elections before June 1989. 

“The Greeks hope a Dukakis victory in the United 
States will put their boy in the White House, with cor- 
responding benefits," a Western diplomat said. 
“That puts things on hold until the American elec- 
tions.” The comment reflected a widespread Greek 
perception — contested by American diplomats — 
that a Dukakis Presidency would offer the Greeks in- 
herent diplomatic and political advantages. 

A Greek opposition analyst said, “Papandreou 
could well use an engineered breakdown of the ne- 
gotiations to win the left's support at an election,” 
particularly since Spain set a challenging precedent 
among NATO's Socialist allies by forcing the reloca- 
tion of an American jet fighter unit from an air base 
outside Madrid to Italy earlier this year. 

The biggest United States base in Greece is the 
Helienikon supply, fogistics and reconnaissance in- 
stallation at Athens Airport — a standing affront to 
Greek nationalism. With greater strategic impor- 
tance, Souda Bay on the island of Crete offers the 
United States Navy access to the only deep-water 
port of its size in the eastern Mediterranean. There 
are other listening posts and ancilliary installations 
and 7,500 military personne! and their dependents. 

Greece's relationship with Turkey has been drawn 
into the talks, with Greece demanding American 
guarantees of protection against Turkish aggression. 
When Defense Secretary Frank C. Carlucci told a 
Turkish interviewer recently that the United States 
did not offer such guarantees among its allies, the 
reaction here seemed as piqued as it was rapid. The 
relationship with Turkey lies at the core of the bases 
issue despite this year’s warming of relations be- 
tween Ankara and Athens. 

“The last thing the Greeks want is to leave them- 
selves vulnerable to the Turks,” a Greek editor said. 
+ “Forcing the Americans out coufd be seen as doing 
just that, and that’s part of Papandreou's dilemma.” 


Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou κω 
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wv 3 OR: a century and a half, 


United States Governments 

and citizens have 
about’ the country’s role in 
Central America. How do they recon- 
cile North American interests with’ 
᾿ Central American sovereignty? How 
. deep and direct should United States 
_ involvemént be? How much should 
Americans presume to direct these 
other lands in methods of governing 
.themselves, even if the ostensible 
‘motive isto promote democracy? 
One recurrent theme has been a 
fear of outside influence in the hemi- 
Sphere; linked to this is a fear that 
social inequities and a tradition of 
violent politics could lead to radical- 


"| tance and heavy economic invest- 
ment. At important points in United 
States history, American military 
force has played a role. At other 
times, public opinion in the United 
‘States has ruted this out, and Wash- 
ington has instead dealt with local 
Ὁ" military jeaders or-employed other 
᾿ Strategies to keep events in harmony 

“ with its interests. - : 
More than once the debate has 
_ @bbed, only to revive at the next 
εὐ crisis. And more than once, a Presi- 
‘dent seeking to act boldly has 
‘clashed with a Congress seeking to 
 réstrain him. The debate echoes to- 
’ day in the words of two men who 
“have helped shape Latin American 
Policy in recent years: Elliott 


‘State in charge of Latin American 

affairs, and Robert A. Pastor, a Na- 

tionat Security Council official under 

President Carter. In recent inter- 

‘views, Mr. Abrams argued for asser- 

tiveness and Mr. Pastor called for a 
- sense of limits. 

‘The primary interest in Central 
America, Mr. Abrams said, is se- 
curity — keeping Soviet influence out 
of the region between the Panama 

εν, Canal and Mexico. “In the Jong run,” 
Py gay he said, “‘the only sure way to assure 
wee security: is democracy.” . ΜΓ. 
- Abrams, an. architect of military 


support for the Nicaraguan contras, . 


‘argued that any notion that events 
’ should be allowed to take their own 
‘course is “ἃ counsel of doom — 
somewhere between: despair and 
isolationism." In Central America, 


fous ‘tainly standing around with a large 
pile of guis," and “the killers-tend to 
win" in the absence.of support for 
democratic centrists...  - 


For Mr. Pastor, the lessons of his-. 


᾿ ᾿ τ ἸΟΓΨ are different. He argued for a 
Nake ᾿ policy anchored in respect for the re- 
. wt Sateen sovereignty, and in. its 

‘ i 
νυ ~ustepithy te United States, 2-3 bins veg! 
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oe Going Across and. 

- Getting Out 

.. Mr. Pastor draws a parallel be- 
tween the discussions today and de- 
bates in the 1850's and the early 20th 


s - century. Each time, he said, ‘‘the 
: United ‘States started out: trying to 


, 


a figure out how to get across the isth- ~ 


mus, and ended trying to figure out 
- how to get out of Nicaragua.” Be- 
: tween 1912 and 1933, United States 
ΩΣ Marines intervened almost continu- 
ony ously -in Nicaragua, where power. 
: struggles had long been fought by’ 


Sea partisan armiés.prone to seeking . 


outside help, either from the United 

States or from revolutionary Mexico. 

Americans could not, Calvin Cool- 

syne ee . idge said in 1927, “fail to view with 
go See - deep concern any serious threat to 
3, ΟΡ τὰ . stability and constitutional govern- 
τ΄ . ment in Nicaragua tending toward 


interests." Stifl, as early as 1922, ἃ 
prominent Republican, Senator. Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho, contended 
.that ‘the people of Nicaragua are 


ae 
— 


. ism in an area of strategic impor-” 


εὐ ‘Abrams, the Assistant Secretary of - 


he said, ‘somebody is almost cer- . - 


tofindeomtmor interests > 
a 8 Soxtana’ 
"9 Accordingly I toak th 


anarchy and jeopardizing American . 


being exploited in shameless fashion 
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by American corporations protected 


. by United States Marines." 
" “The Americans repeatedly super-_— 
’“ vised elections but found themselves" 
at the end pitted against a popular © 
guerrilla named Augusto Sandino - 


(for whom the Sandinista movement 
named itself) in an inconclusive war 
that helped sour the American taste 
for intervention itself. Before leav- 


ing im 1933, the Marines set up 8 Non. - 


partisan local army to.take their 


place. But the force, the Nicaraguan ἡ 
National Guard, fell under the con-" 


- trol of the Somoza dynasty which, 
through decades of dictatorial rule. 


_ enriched itself, using the guard as‘a . 
partisan army. This, in turn, set the - 
Stage decades later for the next con- 
-vulsive change In Nicaragua’— and ᾿ 
the latest debate on American in- . 


volvement in Central America. * . 


ΠΑ Fertile Field” ~~ 
For Investment ° 
ν- ‘Washington's decision tosupport a 


‘native military force ἐπ many ways 
underscored the desire for alterna- 


tives to direct intervention that was" 


evident in Franklin Ὁ, Roosevelt's 
“Good Neighbor” policy toward 
Latin America. At the time, working 
with the Nicaraguan National Guard 
appeared to many American offi- 
cials to fit the concept. In the 1960's, 
ἃ new alternative was offered by 
John F. Kennedy under the Alliance 
for Progress: the promise of devel- 


yi 
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* opment and social change as a tool in 
‘efforts to counter admirers of Fidel 
CastroinLatinAmerica. . 

Wariness of outside involvement 
has : repeatedly affected United 
States policy in Central America, 
from the Monroe Doctrine — the dec- 
laration in 1823 that the United 
States opposed any European re- 
colonization in America — through 


the Reagan Administration's con- - 


cern that the Sandijnistas’ Nicaragua 
will spread Soviet influence. 

For much of the 19th century, the 
concern was abou: British influence. 
The United States obtained a treaty 


in 1850 that guaranteed it joint rights 
_ with Britain over any canal to be 
built on the isthmus and, in 1901, it 


. secured strong guarantees of sole 
American rights, The Panama 


- ambitions for increased commerce 


and a two-ocean navy, and an ele- 
ment in arguments that strategic in- 


- terests are at stake in the region. 
But even before the canal was 


ἵν Hig BRACE a period μή εβὴ ἡ 
care ;isthanys, started the canal-and;then, left.Con- 
gress-not to debate the canal, but to debate me." 


Canal, once built, became vital to 


Augusto César Sahdino 
(center), the 
Nicaraguan guerrilla 
leader, in 1928. 


aaa SRE UPN erk lone 
ni, could, act unhampered. 


Theodore Roosevelt (1911) 


built, Central America’s location and 
climate had made it a fertile field for 
American investment in transporta- 
tion, agriculture and other sectors. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt's Nicaraguan- 
based transportation company 
helped prospectors cross the isth- 
mus on their way to the California 
gold fields, and forerunners of the 
United Fruit Company were invest- 
ing in Central America in the late 
19th century. There also were adven- 
turers, the most notable being Wil- 
liam Walker, who signed on to fight 
in a Nicaraguan civil war in 1855 and 
made himself the country’s ruter be- 
fore he was driven out in 1857. 

One spectacular debate abcut 
American involvement in Central 
America centered on whether to put 
the canal in Panama or Nicaragua. 
Later, debate would focus on the 
highhanded manner by which Pana- 
ma’s independence from Colombia, 
and, with it, permission to build the 
canal, had been secured by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1903. An American dip- 


τ «Debate Today Has Echoes of the Past 


- aS in Central America: Years of Conflict and Suspicion 


lomat, James T. DuBois, wrote in 
1912 that the use of gunboats to 
thwart Colombia had hurt the United 
States. ‘‘The confidence and trust in 
the justice and fairness of the United 
States, so Jong manifested, has com- 
pletely vanished," he said, ‘‘and the 
maleficent influence of this condition 
is permeating public opinion in all 
Latin American countries.” 


Outsiders and 
A Sense of Limits 


Between 1911 and 1925, the Ma- 
rines were sent seven times (o Hon- 
duras, where revolts broke out re- 
peatedly and where Americans had 
invested heavily. Costa Rica came 
under diplomatic and economic 
erat from Woodrow Wilson, 

ding to the resignation in 1919 of a 
general who had seized power. 

Tn El Salvador, where deep nation- 
alism has sought to limit the role 
played by outsiders, United States 
involvement has more recent roots, 
in a concern that arose after World 
War II that social change or revolu- 
tion might contribute to Soviet influ~ 
ence in the Americas. This fear fig- 
ured heavily in a coup in Guatemala 
in 1954 sponsored by the Central In- 
telligence Agency. But even then, 
some American officials argued that 
the United States was overreaching 
by encouraging a coup that Guate- 
malans did not want. 

President Jimmy Carter gave a 
broader hearing to appeals for a 
sense of the limits of American 
power, notably in the debate over 
ratifying the treaties negotiated with 
Brig. Gen. Omar Torrijos, the Pana- 
manian leader, under which the 
United States agreed to transfer 
sovereignty over the Panama Canal 
in the year 2000. The question of rati- 
fication provoked sharp clashes over 
how directly Washington should try 
to contro] Central American events. 
Ronald Reagan, in the 1976 Presiden- 
tial campaign, argued, ‘When it 
comes to the canal, we bought it, we 
paid for it, it's ours, and we should 
tell Torrijos and company that we 
are going to keep it.” The opposite 
approach was taken by President 
Carter. “We don't have to show our 
Strength as a nation by running over 
a Small nation," he said. 

Today, Mr. Abrams and Mr. Pas- 
tor touch the same theme, differing 
over how much pressure the United 
States should try to exert and how 
much initiative it should leave to 
Central American governments as it 
pursues American interests. Mr. 
Abrams argues for a vigorous role in 
pressing Central American govern- 
ments to be democratic. ‘It is not an 
accident,” he said, that Latin Amer- 
ica has seen a trend toward civilian 
democracy during the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. He cited a speech, de- 
livered in Guatemala in June, in 
which Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz lauded changes toward demo- 
cratic rufe in the region and criti- 
cized the Sandinistas. ‘Is that inter- 
ventionism?” Mr. Abrams said. 
“Yep. It sure is. And it's the right 
thing to do.” 

Mr. Pastor, the Carter Adminis- 
tration official, sees a danger in as- 
suming that the United States can 
simply work its will — specifically in 
Nicaragua. History demonstrates, 
he says, that “if the United States 
chooses not to use direct force, then 
its influence on developments in 
Nicaragua is on the margin, and 
more often than not it will produce 
the opposite of what it wants.” He 
does not favor force. “The best way 
to secure United States interests in 
the region,” he said, “is to try to 
transform resentments into partner- 
ship, and the way to do that is: First, 
you work with Latin Americans 
rather than by yourself; second, you 
acknowledge sovereignty; third, you 
take risks that occasionally these 
governments will act responsibly in 
ways that will not only preserve 
their interests, but ours.” 
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Marines leaving Nicaragua in 1933 after almost two decades of United 


States presence there. 


Aid to the Contras 


Same Debate, Another Vote 


WASHINGTON 

HE familiar arguments over 

United States policy on Cen- 

tra! America echoed on Capi- 

tol Hill last week as the Sen- 

ate took its 23d vote in the last five 
years on assistance for the Nicara- 
guan rebels. 

Election-year maneuvering in 
both political parties added some 
new drama and a few extra decibels 
to the closing moments of the debate. 
But the final vote failed once again to 
produce a bipartisan consensus or 
any hope that the issue would be put 
to rest before the Reagan Adminis- 
tration leaves office. 

Under the Democratic-sponsored 
aid package, adopted 49 to 47, with no 
support from Republicans, the con- 
tras would receive $27 million for 
food, clothing, shelter and medical 
supplies, 

On the issue of military aid to the 
contras, the Democrats agreed that 
@ vote on whether to provide $16.5 
million in stockpiled arms and am- 
munition would be taken if President 
Reagan certified that the Sandinis- 
tas had taken provocative action 
thar threatened the contras or neigh- 
boring Central American countries. 

That provision was offered as an 
inducement to Republicans, who had 
proposed a rival package backed by 
the White House and drafted by the 
Republican leader, Bob Dole of Kan- 
sas. Mr. Dole’s package would have 
provided a similar sum for humani- 
tarian assistance; it, however, would 
have called for the immediate de- 
livery of the $16.5 million in arms 
and ammunition. The’ Republican 
package was rejected by the Senate, 
also along party lines. 

In the week leading up to the votes, 
Republican and Democratic leaders 
struggled to come up with a plan that 
all sides could accept. 

But faced with a conservative re- 
bellion in Republican ranks and a 
divided White House, where political 
Strategists prevailed over policy 
pragmatists, Mr. Dole told the 


Assncriind Press: 
George P. Shultz in La Paz, Bo- 
livia, last week. 


Democrats that there could be no 
deal. 

The legislation passed last week 
has been shipped off to conference 
with the House, and the next stage of 
the battle will resume in September, 
when Congress returns from a sum- 
mer recess. 

While lawmakers wrestled with 
contra aid, Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz was making his 
second visit to Central America in 
less than two months, this one as 
part of a 10-day goodwill tour of nine 
Latin American countries. He ex- 

ded the virtues of the free mar- 
ket economy and praised the politi- 
cal changes in Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil. 

In Central America, Mr. Shultz 
sought support from regional allies 
for a denunciation of Nicaragua's 
Sandinista Government. But Centrat 
American leaders rejected that com- 
muniqué proposed by the United 
States in favor of one that simply re- 
affirmed a commitment ta democ- 
racy in the region. 5 

SUSAN F. RASKY 
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Suddenly, Both Parties 
Are Speaking Spanish 


By ROBERT REINHOLD 


’ Los ANGELES 

OR the first time in American histo- 

ry, both the Presidential and Vice 

Presidentia! candidates of a major 

party, the Democrats, are fluent in 
Spanish. 

Never mind that Spanish was long the nec- 
essary linguistic tool for Anglos to exploit 
Mexican farm and household labor in the 
South Texas ranch country from which Sena- 
tor Lloyd M. Bentsen, the patrician Vice 
Presidential nominee, springs. The symbol- 
ism has not been Jost on members of the long- 
neglected but fast-growing Hispanic popula- 
tion, who feel they have finally come of age 
politically and may be poised to cast the cru- 
cial votes in the November election. 

The reason is that MeXitan-Americans, 

- Cuban-Americans and Puerto Ricans — the 
Latinos — are concentrated in several states 
with huge blocs of electoral votes: California, 
Texas, New York and Florida, any of which 
could determine the national outcome -in a 
close race. Though these voters represent 
onty about 3 percent of the total American 
electorate, bot Gov. Michael 5. Dukakis, 

_ who learned Spanish as a college student, and 
Vice President Bush are expected to woo 
them assiduously. 

Clearly the Democrats" choice of Senator 

. Bentsen, who normally rolls up huge majori- 
ties in Mexican-American precincts, was in- 
fluenced by the party’s hopes of bringing a 

* large Hispanic turnout to snatch Mr, Bush's 

_ adopted home state of Texas away from the 
Republicans. 

But the Republicans have by no means 
given up on breaking the Democrats’ tradi- 
tional hold on most Hispanic voters. When 
President Reagan last week selected Lauro 
F. Cavazos of Texas as his new Secretary of 
Education, the first Latino ever appointed to 
the Cabinet, it was widely taken to be a move 
that had as much to do with politics as with 
education. And the Bush campaign plans a 
heavy Spanish-language media blitz. The 

* Vice President's nomination in New Orleans 
Rext week is to be seconded by a Mexican- 
American restaurateur from Houston whe is 
to deliver part of her speech in Spanish. 

But it remains uncertain that the Latino 
tial will be realized. Though their num- 
are large in the big states, their turnout 

is chronically low, and Hispanic leaders have 
frequently exaggerated the turnout figures, 
some Hispanic demographers say. More- 
over, in California and Florida about half the 
Hispanic adults are not citizens and are 
therefore not eligible to vote. Nor are about a 
quarter or more in Texas and New York. 
Further, the vote isnot monolithic. | 

While Americans of Mexican and Puerto 

δὰ descent’ are ‘niostly Democratic lib- 
erals on economic and international issues, 
they can be conservative on social ones. And 
Cuban-Americans in Florida are conserva- 
tive and heavily Republican. Spanish-speak- 
ing residents from other parts of Central 
America and the Caribbean — Dominicans, 


Votes in Critical States 


The New York Times: June R. Lopez 
Lauro F. Cavazos was nominated last 
week to become Secretary of Education. 


Guatemalans, Salvadorans — are generally 
ineligible to vote. 

The Republicans have long felt that the 
growth of the Latino middle class would cor- 
respond to increasing G.O.P. membership 
among Hispanic voters, given their tradition 
of conservative family values. ‘Hispanics 
can see that Republicans, in their central 
message, share the same values as Hispanics 
do,” says Joseph Irvin, spokesman for the 
California Republican Party. In 1980 and 
1984, President Reagan got about one third of 
the Latino vote, somewhat better than might 
have been expected from the heavily Demo- 
cratic registration. But there is little evi- 
dence of any movement toward the Republi- 
cans generally, and Democratic forces are 
preparing a concerted register-and-vote 
campaign in Texas and California in the be- 
lief that more registered Latinos means 
more Democrats. 

That belief is shared by José Garcia De 
Lara, president of the League of United Latin 
American Citizens, the oldest and largest 
Hispanic civil rights organization. Mr. De 
Lara, who contends that Latinos have bene- 
fited little from the Reagan Administration, 
predicts that the November election will be a 
watershed in terms of Latino participation. 

“We expect to have a much larger turn- 
out,’’ he said. ‘‘In the last couple of elections 
the percentage has been low because of com- 
placency — they felt their vote was not going 
to make a difference. But now it's a different 
story.’ But will the Latino turnout be large 
enough to swing the states where itisconcen-  Hispani 
trated? In California, people with Hispanic 
surnames made up 22 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1986, but only 8 percent of registered 
voters; in Texas, it was 26 percent and 13 
percent, respectively. 2 sy 

Robert R. Brischetto, executive director of 
the Southwest Voter Research Institute, 2 
nonprofit, nonpartisan organization in San 
Antonio that is involved in researching 
Latino voter registration, believes the voter 
participation will be somewhat higher this 


year, enough to “really make a difference," ingus.” 


Going to the polis 


Percent of eligible voters who 
cast ballots in Presidential elections. 


(3.1 million voters/ 
3.0% of total vote) 48 


Source: Southwest Voter Research Institule 


particularly in Texas, which has 29 electoral 
votes, and California, the largest prize with 
47 of the 270 electora! votes needed to win the 
Presidency. In the last Presidential election, 
only 38 percent of Latino adults in Texas and 
California told the Census Bureau they voted, 
and that figure is considered exaggerated be- Mr. 
cause many people are embarrassed to 
admit they did not vote. 

Still, Hispanics could provide the crucial 
“swing” vote. In California, Democratic can- 
didates generaliy cannot win statewide un- 
less they pile up a big margin in liberal Los 
Angeles County, which is heavily Latino, said 
Leo Estrada, a demographer at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. Similarly, in 
Texas, Democrats are hoping that a good =“ Vice 
ic turnout in Houston and the Rio year, and he subse- 

Grande Valley will offset Republican majori- 
"Thus the 1968: Presidential εἰς 

us the | jidential e i os. epublican., coi - 
prove to be the first national test δρυμοήμ ἐ Bee n't pace EES 

_Hispanic Americans are prepared*id-fully “~ Ki es 
eth the —— political system. 
ispanic vote is a “ tt” and 

that is awakening, said Harry P Patton, db pend 
rector of the National Association of Latino 
Elected and Appointed Officials, “The vote 
has gotten so big that both parties are court- 
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Cantinued from page I 


conservatives won everything insight. ὁ 

In 1952, as well, a single-baliot nomina- 
tion concealed a close and bitter contest. The 
battle between Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
World War 11 hero, and Senator Taft of Ohio, 
the crusty conservative, was over the seating 
of challenged delegates. The Eisenhower 
forces won a test vote involving seven Taft 
delegates from Louisiana; when the. Ohio 
Senator lost a floor challenge to the contested 
Georgia delegation, it was all‘over. Much of 
the credit for masterminding the Eisenhower 
strategy went to Governor Dewey of New 
York, who, after his own two losses, was 

_ determined to engineer a Republican victory. 
~ Both Governor Dewey and Senator Taft 
‘were casualties of one of the most uncharac- 
teristic Republican convention, the noisy 1940 
session, in which Wendell L. Willkie of Indi- 
ana, a former Democrat who had skipped the 
Primary competition, was nominated after 
six ballots. The radio audience was persuaded 
that the gutcome had been influenced by the 
gallery’s repeated chant of “We want Wil- 
Ikie." (The 1940 platform was the G.0.P.'s 
first to include support for a constitutional 
amendment on equal rights for women.) 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, who became Gov- 
ernor of New York four years after Mr. 
Dewey Jeft the job in 1956, added variety to 
the Republican conventions of the 1960's, but 
he never came close to capturing the Presi- 
dential nomination. Jn 1960 he did not openly 
challenge Vice President Nixon for the nomi- 
nation, but managed to influence the plat- 
form. His candidacy in 1964 was derailed 
when he lost the California primary to Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 

The 1968 Republican campaign brought 
the Jast appearance of Governor Rockefeller 
in national competition and the first of Gover- 
nor Ronald Reagan of 
California. Ideologically 
oceans apart, they joined 
forces to try to block the 
nomination of Richard 
Nixon. But Mr. Nixon 
won on the first ballot 
with 692 votes, only 25 
more than he needed. 

Rockefeller 
reappeared on the na- 
tional scene in 1974 when 
Gerald R. Ford, elevated 
to the White House by 
the Watergate scandal, 
appointed him Vice 
President. Early in 1976, 
however, he announced 
that he would not run for 
President that 


quently returned to pri- 
vate life. 


by Wil 

candidates any more, 
don’t settle 
floor deadlocks among 
the delegates in private 
huddles of the bosses. 

But in Chicago in 
1920, one of the infa- 


Convention power brokers at 
the 36th ballot in 1880. 


alm Surface 


mous, Republican conventions prodoced both 
the Tongsiived institution of the “smoke-filled 
room” and the undistinguished Presidency of 
WarrenG. Harding. . : ἜΣ 

‘The three leading candidates were Leon- 
ard Wood of New Hampshire, a World War I 
general: Senator Hiram Johnson of Califor- 
nia, and Gov. Frank Lowden of IHinois, wor- 
thies all. After four ppencptcaenssh — 
of Ohio was running fi 
group of Republican a sepa ὦ oral 

tors, adj a 

ἄρσεν τὴς Hotel discussed 


steamroller. 

The first Republican convention was held 
in 1856 in Philadelphia when former Whigs 
and abolitionists from the North, the Middle 
West and border states gathered. The 600 
G.0.P. founding delegates nominated John C. 
Fremont, appropriately enough, an explorer. 
The runnerup for Vice President was an ob- 
scure former one-term Congressman from I! 
linois named Abraham Lincoln. 


Lestie’s Mustrated 


work: James A. Garfield on 


Struggle in South Carolina 


It’s the Livelihoods of Shrimpers vs. the Lives of Turtles 


ot the ocean's rarer creatures ~—tne ‘which provide trapdoors for turties 


‘The New York Times/Cyrena Chang, 


versity of Georgia 


Net with a special device that allows sea turtles - 


to swim free if they are trapped; marine 
biologists estimate that the nesting female 


population of the Kemp's ridley turtle has been 


reduced to 600 worldwide. 


Heflin of Alabama, a state with a 


ers estimates that he has lost as 


single threat to the survival of the 
sea turtles. Biologists estimate that 
the population of the Kemp's ridley, 
one of five species found in United 
States waters, has been so reduced 
that there are fewer than 600 nesting 
females worldwide. 

Dr. James A. Timmerman, the di- 
erg of the South Carolina Wildlife 
an larine Resource Torn 
issued the state's rule ae pase 
excluder devices in June, saying that 
shrimping constituted a “‘substantial 
and immediate threat” to the off- 
Shore turtle population. He cited a 
study that concluded that turtle nest- 
ings along the state's coast had de- 
clined an estimated 25 percent over 
the last eight years, a period in 
which biologists also counted more 
than 2,000 turtle carcasses along 
South Carofina beaches. 

Most of those carcasses were 
found between May and August, 
when the shrimping season and tur- 
tle nesting season coincide, 

State officials concede that even 
without the debate over the turtles, 
this has not been a good year for 
South Carolina shrimpers, who last 
year landed about 3.6 million pounds 
of shrimp, or about 3 percent of the 
national harvest. A late freeze this 
Spring sharply reduced the shrimp 
somes and an infestation of red 

igae, a weed, is clogging nets and 
rae 

“We're trying to help these 
out ἃς much as we can,” said Jobe 
Evans, a spokesman for the South 
Carolina wildlife department, who 
. Said his department is seeking state 

funds to help shrimpers purchase 


By WILLIAM E. SCHMIDT 


Beaurort, S.C 

OR 23 seasons, Robin Sand- 

ers has endured heavy seas 

and hard times along the 

South Carolina coast, where 

he trawls the warm ocean shallows 
tor shrimp. 

This summer, like other shrimp- 
ers along the South Atlantic and Guif 
Coast, Mr. Sanders has found him- 
self struggling with more than na- 
ture. They are at the center of a bat- 
tle between commerce and the envi- 
ronment. It is a conflict between 
those whose daily livelihood depends 
on the shrimp they seine from the 
“sea, and those who would protect one 


» 


big, ungainly sea turtles who each 
summer crawl up on the beaches to 
lay their eggs. 

Throughout this summer, shrimp- 
ers here have been warring with 
wildlife officials over a regulation 
that made South Carolina the first 
state to require that trawlers work- 
ing in its coastal waters use special 
devices in their nets to protect sea 
turtles, which are listed as threat- 
ened under the Endangered Species 
Act. 

Last week, in the most recent 
round in the battle, a state circuit 
court judge here took the shrimpers’ 
side. Judge Luke Brown's restrain- 
ing order means that shrimpers here 
can trawl] again without the devices, 


caught inside nets to swim free be- 
fore they drown. 

The ruling marked one more set- 
back to the centinuing efforts by ma- 
rine biolgists, wildlife defenders and 
various state and Federal agencies, 
who estimate that as many as 11,000 
sea turtles die each year after they 
are Snagged by shrimp trawlers. 

The South Carolina rule was pat- 
terned after a Federai regulation 
adopted last year, but which has 
never really been enforced as a re- 
sult of various legal and Congres- 
sional challenges. Congress is study- 
ing a new plan that could put off its’ 
enforcement for at least another 
year. 

Two weeks ago, Senator Howell 


large shrimping fleet, threatened to 
hold up reauthorization of the En- 
dangered Species Act if Congress did 
not agree to a delay pending a new 
study of the problem. The Senate 
agreed, the House has yet to vote. 
Like fishermen in other states, 


shrimpers in South Carolina say the . 


net attachments are cumbersome, 
beh ee eee catch, by al- 
pa it to through 

the turtle hatches. eer “ 
“We don’t want to kill turtles,” 
said Mr. Sanders, who works three 
trawlers out of this small port town, 
set amid the tidal marshes of the 


South Carolina coast. “We're just 


trying to make a living.” 
By his own accounting, Mr. Sand- 


much as 30 percent of his catch this 
summer as a result of the Turtle Ex- 
cluder Devices, as they are for- 
called, or TED’s, for short. He. said 
that translates into a loss of some 
$15,000 in income over the last three 
monthsalon =~ 

Moreover, shrimpers say they are 


. being unfairly blamed for the dectine 
in the turtle population. They say — 


beachfront development and dredg- 
ing along the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts has deprived turtles of a nest- 
ing habitat, and together kill more 
turtles than shrimp. 


Proponents of the devices, includ- - 


ing marine biologists and Federal 
fisheries officials, argue that 
shrimping represents the fargest 


‘the turtle 


devices, which cost as 
Until the τὸ as 
Until the court decision here last 
week, nine shrimpers in South Caro- 
lina had been cited for trawling with- 
gut devices, and are now liable to 
τα officials 
te officials in South Carolina 
say they are studying an a ἱ 
Judge Brown’s order. And onaFen, 
eral level, a United States Court of 


Appeals in New Orleans in Jul 
held the legality of the Federal law 
and ordered shrimpers to start usi 


the devices: Sept. 1. But there are 
only two weeks left in this summer's 

nesting season. Both shrimp- 
ers and defenders of the turtle will 


be doing battle again next year, 
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India’s Film ~. 


Industry Is Losing — 
Some Steam. 


NDIA’S FILM 
big-budget thriller in which the 
Country's most popular matinee 
‘idol was trying for a comeback 

after an unsuccessful foray into poli- 

tics, 
But after shattering box-office 


. Fecords in the first.weck, the movie, 


“Shahenshah” ("King of Kings"), 
quickly ran out of steam and ended up 
barely recovering its expenses. It 
was a setback for Amitabh Bachchan, 
the rangy and athletic star who had 


resigned his seat. in Parliament to re- - 


turn to the movies, and for an indus- 
try Struggling to recover from its big- 
gest slump in history. 

“Indian movies are in a state of 
crisis,” said Uday Row Kavi, editor of 
Box Office magazine, a leading trade 
journal. “We're - seeing something 
comparable to the difficulties experi- 
enced by the American cinema in the 
1950's after the advent of television. 
Producers are finding it tougher and 
" tougher to be successful.” 

The Indian film business is still the 
most productive in the world, with a 
remarkable record of 964 movies 
produced last year. But only about a 
third of them made money, compared 
to at least half of them a decade ago, 
Indian movies grossed more than 
$800 million in 1982, but have fallen 
off to $650 million last year. ᾿ 

Today, the film industry has to 
compete with at least 12 million tele- 
vision sets — three times the number 
in 1984 — many of them watched by 
large groups. Videocassette players 
and pirated tapes are-also proliferat- 
ing, further draining box-office reve- 
nues in India and in Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and other’ parts of Asia 


where Indian movies have always , 


pulled in huge audiences. 

Yet movies continue. to be what 
they always have been, an all-purpose 
dream engine delivering gaudy three- 
hour extravaganzas packed with ro- 
mance, action, fantasy and music. No 
movie is complete unless it is has a 


ἴϑι 


_ By JANET MASLIN : 


n “Cocktail,” 
party-hearty movie of the year, 
the story’s bartender hero, 
Brian Flanagan’. (Tom Cruise), 
recites this poem: ἢ ᾿ 

I see America drinking the fabu- 
lous cocktails ! make, . 

America's getting stinking on 
something I stir or 1 shake. 

America, you're just devoted to 
every flavor I’ve got, 

But if. you want to get loaded, why 
don’t you just order a shot? 

Recited in a crowded bar full of ap- 
preciative customers, this little offer- 
ing brings down the ‘house. Every- 
body toasts and laughs and cheers. 
The bartender is greeted with wild 
appreciation. But in the midst of all 
this hundred-proof excitement, some- 
thing is’ missing: nobody's getting 
drunk. 


That’s strange, because the charac- . 


ters in Cocktail" drink all the time. 
“Beer is for breakfast around here — 
drink or be gone!’ warns Brian's 
mentor, Doug Coughlin (Bryan 
Brown), and the younger man takes 
this lesson to heart. When he does his 


homework — in his free time he. ts 
taking a business course, although 


the screenplay emphasizes that he’s — 


better off bartending than studying — 


he keeps. a bottle by his side. Yet, - 


Brian's drinking appears to be of lit- 
tle consequence. It has no effect on 
his demeanor (always genial), his 
professional style (frisky) or his’ ulti- 
-mate goal (ο “make a million"). If 
anything, it's so associated with the 

wer.and ease he craves that it may 
just help him along. 


For all the many ways. in which 


Hollywood has depicted serious .. 
drinking — and it has returned to this - 


subject again and again, presenting it 
in far more wreriching and immedi- 


ate terms than would be possible in - 
other media — it has almost never - 


_ taken the habit this lightly. The. kind 


of regular drinking that Brian Flana- - 


gan does-is almost always shown to 
have some larger impact οη΄ ἃ char- 


acter’s life. There have been espe- - 
cially powerful films that examined 


the pathology: of alcohol addiction, 
from Billy Wilder's landmark. “Lost 
-Weekend” to “Days of Wine and 
Roses’ and the current ‘‘Clean and 
Saber." In the last of these, a cooler, 
more contemporary look’ at the sub- 
ject; Michael Keator | plays ἃ savvy 


young professional: who's been living . 
the “Cocktail” life too long and finds - 
himself in a: detoxification center - 
kicking alcohol and cocaine cases 


imultaneous 
: There algo been. films that 


celebrated the happier side of heavy 


oe ‘from the oy” “Arthur” to 


INDUSTRY - 
pinned its hopes this year ona . 


- crossed lovers, . violent 


-ment,” 
"It thus supplies a kind of cultural . 


unquestionably the - 


bewildering mixture of narrow cs- ᾿ 


capes, mistaken identities, dream se- 
quences, slapstick comedy, star- 


sadistic black-ciad villains and elabo- 
rate song-and-dance Production nuni- 
bers. . 

Because of censorship, the sex can- 
not be too explicit, although movies 
were never the same after the late 
Raj Kapoor, a beloved actor and di- 
rector, featured a voluptuous star 
drenched by a waterfall a few years 
ago, her diaphanous sari showing 
every curve. Today's movies often 
have an obligatory wet-sari scene. 


a 

Film societies in the West know of 
the Indian cinema ‘from eloquent 
masters like Satyajit Ray, but art 
movies have fallen on even worse 
times here, with television also draw- 
ing away talent. It may be, however, 
that popular cinema offers a more 
profound glimpse into the contempo- 
rary national psyche..Among other 
things, Hindi language films reflect 
the breakdown of folk culture, the rise 
of a restless urban middle class, dis- 
enchantment with government and 
ambivalence about the increased so- 
cial interaction of men and women, 


. according to Chidananda Das Gupta, 


the country’s leading movie critic. 
“The Hindi film formula not onty 
caters to these denominators, but 
also helps to create and consolidate 
them, giving its public certain terms 
of reference for its cultura! adjust- 
Mr. Das Gupta has written. 


leadership, and reinforces some of 
the unifying tendencies in our social 
and economic changes.” 

Indeed, the industry’s new sirairis 
are themselves sharpening the focus 
on the society's fears and aspirations. 

Mr. Bachchan's extraordinary ca- 
reer as the quintessential ‘‘ungry 


- young man” offers a case in point. He 


burst on to the scene with “Sholay” in 


"1975, still the most popular film in In- 


kt ail’: When-a Movie 
_ Serves a Mickey 


the sly, ἀχυδογαπιῖν raw “Barfly.” 


‘And at a time when drinking carried 


more social cachet than it does at 
present, the ‘Thin Man" films gave it 
an aura of pure sophistication. Alco- 
hot has also had its uses as a dra- 
matic device, freeing the memory 
and imagination for long reveries, as 
it did for Jack Nicholson's Francis 
Phelan in “Ironweed.” Or it can play 
tricks on a character's conscious- 
ness, as it did for Jane Fonda in “The 
Morning After.” 

Films that examine the dangerous 
aspects of alcoholism often have 
similar frameworks, regardless of 


-when they were made. Though 1988's 


“Clean and Sober" is much less melo- 
dramatic than 1945’s “Losi Wecek- 
end” and much less scathing than 
1962's unexpectedly enduring “Days 
of .Wine and Roses,’” it has a great 
deal in common with each of them. 
The latter film, which was directed 
by Blake Edwards, remains perhaps 
the saddest and most. graphic anat- 
omy of this problem, rendered espe- 


~ cially wrenching by the fact that it de~ 


tails alcoholism a deux. 

Here, as in other films treating a- 
coholism as a grave problem, one 
major element is the addict's fever- 
“ish concern. with the exact location of 
whatever drugs or alcohol he or ἊΝ 
has been able to hide. 

Another key ingredient is the turn- 


ing to petty crime in order to finance . 


the habit. And a third, once the deci- 


. Slon to recover has been made, is the - 
.gtinning Mr. Cruise, is one of the 


helpfulness of supportive outsiders, 
often. explicitly connected with Alco- 


holics Anonymous, in helping to pro- 


-vide some incentive- for change. To- 
gether, ‘these ingredients are the 
., backbone οἵ any film choosing to 


treat substance abuse as.a kind of 


sickness. - 
And playfulness is essential τὸ any 


“flim that chooses to give it a comic 


spin. The irrepressible Arthur, still 
.cackling wildly at his own jokes in 
‘Arthur 2 on the Rocks,” is presented 


- unmistakably as a case of arrested 


development, which is a lot of what 
"makes him funny. - 


- At the very least, even ina film as. 


‘merry as “Arthur,” Inebriation sig- 
nals some loss of control, It suggests 


an uphappiness with some other. 


aspect of ἃ character's life, whether 


- it’s.Arthur's weighty responsibilities 


‘in handling the $750 million that he ei- 
ther does: or. does not“ have (both 
screenplays threaten to take it away 
from him) or the.writer’s block uscd 
- by “The Lost Weekend” to expiain its 
hero's downward slide, 

But neither ‘Brian Flanagan nor 
“Cocktail” experiences any of these 


τ troubling” touches, which is what 


makes the film so peculiar. Brian, 
who admittedly drinks less than any 


of these others but is also a gnod deal _ 


- brawling, . 
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Poster showing Amitabh Bachchan in the title role of “Shahenshah”"—The dream engine is faltering. 
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dian history, in which he portrayed a 
sullen thief captured and then en- 
listed by the police to go after a band 
of gangsters. By the end of the movie, 


younger, is able to regard alcohol as 
. an uncomplicatedly positive thing. 

. For him, drinking becomes closely 
associated with friendship (it ce- 
ments his bond with the dapper 
Coughlin, who says things like: “A 
bartender is the aristocrat of the 
working world"). It's also connected 
with family; Brian’s salt-of-the-earth 
uncle, who dishes out homilies like 
“mosi things in life, good and bad, 
just kinda happen to you," owns a 
tavern himself. [1 has to do with sex, 
which the fitm treats almost as casu- 
ally as it does drinking, since his posi- 
‘tion as an ice-flinging, glass-juggling 
show-stopper makes Brian a prime 
target for his highly available female 
cuslomers. 

Perhaps most important, drinking 
in “Cocktail” is tied in with Brian's 
larger notions about making it big. 

The unusua! thing about this 1s the 
viewing of alcohol in terms of power 
and status, rather than in terms of 
physiology. ‘Cocktail’ treats alcohol 
chiefly as one of the trappings of 80°s- 
style glamour. It becomes a sign of 
Power and ease, signaling more con- 
trol, rather than less; it becomes a 
route fo success, rather than a hin- 
drance. For Brian, who reads books 


- with titles like “How to Turn Your 


Idea Into a Million Dollars,” the bar- 
tender's life will lead to rich, beauti- 


-ful women, expensive accommoda- 


tions and general high-rolling play- 


ing. 
Since Brian, as played by the ever- 


most vacant movie characters in 
memory, it's possible to believe that 
this is all he sees. In the casygoing, 
on-the-make scheme of “‘Cocktail,”’ it 
is of course possible to drink a lot and 
face no consequences, just as it’s pos- 
sible to fall in love with a sweet, sim- 
ple girl and have her turn out to be a 
heiress all the same. Everything fails 
effortlessly into place for Brian, and 
despite one highly melodramatic sub- 
plot, there are no real costs. 
Meanwhile, any audience tempted 
ὃν the high-spirited, rock-and-rolling 
-silliness of “Cocktail” will be bar- 
raged by subliminal information. Al- 
cohol itself, presented as a substance 
of no particular consequence, inevita- 
bly takes on the connotations of suc- 
cess and fun, just it might in an ad- 
vertising campaign. So, it’s a long, 
painful and essential leap from this to 
"Clean and Sober," which presents 
the other side of the story in no uncer- 


-laln terms. If the contrast between 
‘the two films makes anything clear, 
. it's. this: Whether alcohol is pre- H 


‘sented in a tragic light or a funny one, 
whether it's seen as damaging or de- 


 lightful, there is nothing more reck- 


less than treating it lightly. Nothing 
could be worse than pretending it 


Goesn't matter. 


Mr. Bachchan redeems his promise 
as a misunderstood outcast by per- 
forming as a hero. 

Repeating the role in more than 50 
films, Mr. Bachchan became a na- 
tional icon despite his patrician up- 


bringing as the son of a Prominent : 


poet who was a friend of the Nehru 
family. Ail of India went into a con- 
vulsion of prayer and grief when Mr. 
Bachchan fell seriously ill in 1982. It 
thus seemed perfectly logical for 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, Neh- 
ru's grandson, to turn to his childhood 


IE 5 


friend in 1984 to run for Parliament. 


Mr. Bachchan was following a 


tradition established long before the 
likes of Ronald Reagan. Until recent- 
ly, the chief ministers of two populous 


Indian states had been former movie 


idols. After one of them died earlier 


this year, a political succession strug- 


igle ensued between two of his former, 


co-stars: one his wife, the other his’ 
mistress, . 


τ Today Mr. Bachchan has told some 


interviewers he regrets mixing show 
business and politics. Fellow politi- 
cians had become angry at what they 
felt was his use of fan clubs to build 
up a base separate from the ruling 
Congress Party, and soon Mr. Bach- 
chan was an easy target for corrup- 
tion charges. Constantly denying ac- 
cusations that he had received film 
earnings under the table and stashed 
them in bank accounts abroad in 
violation of Indian currency laws, Mr. 
Bachchan became a political liability 
to the Prime Minister and resigned 
from Parliament in 1987. 

Film industry officials say that 
under-the-lable payments are rou- 
tine, but it was not the sort of thing 
that enhanced the image of .a star 
who had battled corruption on the big 
screen. In “Shahenshah,” Mr. Bach- 
chan attempted his comeback by por- 
traying a bumbling policeman who 


. takes bribes during the day and then 


wanders the streets at night in a 
black-leather getup to avenge the 
people who made the payoffs. Some 
critics assailed the film as represent- 


. ing a ‘fascist ideology." Its opening 


became a major politica) event, but 
afterward Mr. Bachchan passed up 
the chance to run again for the seat 
he had given up. 

Despite the limited success of 
*"Shahenshah," Mr. Bachchan is still 
regarded as the country's most bank- 
able movie star, and his formula 
shows no sign of going out of style. 
Reflecting a growing public anger 
and frustration over inefficiency and 
corruption in law enforcement and 
government, almost every Hindi 
movie today has a corrupt cop who 
sees the light in some fashion and 
takes the law into his own hands. 

When will the public's thirst for 
anti-establishment action be sated? 
Mr. Kavi, the editor of Box Office, 
said he had recently detected a resur- 
gence in popularity of simple love sto- 
ries without violence. Whatever the 
economic and thematic trends, popu- 
lar movics ure certain to continue re- 
flecting a part of India's definition of 
itself. Rising costs may force a 
smaller scate but the vision will prob- 
ably stay outsized. ‘‘The industry will 
find its own new level,” Mr. Kavi said. 
“You cannot imagine India without 
its movies.” 


Structural W Works 


BY JOY L. WOUK /Puzzies Edited by Eugene T. Maleska 


ACROSS 


1 Anthropologist 
Margaret 
5 Comprehension 
10 Old cries of 
contempt 
14 Bust's oppnsie 
18 Peak 
19 QE2. e.g. 
20 Sweet-smelling 
21 Tay Mahi site 
22 Wilder novel 
26 Turned’s 
partner 
27 Thrown 
skyward 
28 What QB's 
wish to pam 
29 North sea 
feeder 
30 G-men 
32 One-horned 
fish 
33 P1.of H.R F 
35 Glossy silk 
fabric 
39 W. H. Hudson 
novel 
45 Like knobs 
46 Bog 
48 Knead. 
formerly Η 
49 Malayan boat 
50 Vickt Bitum 
novel 
1 52 Writer 
ἢ Hammett 
54 Riga native 
55 Hauthoy 
56 Aquatic 
mammals 
59 In the least 
60 He wroie “The 
Hairy Ape” 
62 Eats with 
others 


107 Cloud type 
109 Character in 
“King Lear” 
64"LA. Law" 134 Hawthorne 
actress novel, with 
65 Walpnie novel. “The 
with “The” 118 As to 
70 Wheel 119 French ballot 
projection boxes ᾿ 
73 Church parts 120 Sireet show 
74 Painter 121 Garbo film: 
Andre-" 1927 
- 1880-3954 122 Tardy 
78 Adjust oneself, 123 They fail to 
80 Sparables pass the bar 
81 “Die Frau— 124 Large 
Ι  Schatten™: numbers 
ΚΕ. Strauss 125 Dench, e.g. 


84—11me 
(pronto) DOWN 
85 Sarire.e.g. IN.T. starter 
87 Tuchman 
work, with 


Nare ἼΣΜΕΝ 

3 lowa college 
town 

4 Five-time 
Presidential 
candidate 

5 Moved 
smouthly 

6 Disencumber 

7 Aberdeen — 
cattle 

8 Ooze 

9 Pertaining to 


90 Orleans-to- 
Panis dir. 
91 Garment with 
j __ short flaps 
93 Tocsin 
94 Remarque 
novel 
97 Goes back in 
thought 
ς 99 Sulffigente’ 's 
monogram obtaining 
1100 Rowan, c.g. 10 Typewriter 
“101 Ratio words part 


1102 Snoop 11 Leghorn 
195 Miss Hoge 12 As recently as 


57 Piccadilly 


13 To whom profs 
Circus figure 


proffer ideas 


14 — relief 58 Business abbr. 
15 Monster 61 ia i 
16 Utah ey needs 
17 Baseball Hall 62 Head 
ofFamer . 63 Done 
20 Actor Davis 66 Renicr 
etal- 67 Not so chubby 
23 Pleat again 68 A New 
24 Poets temples Hebrides 
island 
25 Docirines : ‘ : 
31 Dishand τι νην 69 mane Run 
5: ae SIRINE ΤῸ Film maker 
35 Certain 71 Peta af 
American nt 
36 A I88) Oscar 
winner 72 pal Νὴ , 
37 Radin’s “— Main Ty. a 
With Judy" ore 
38 Having 75 Sadat 
prophetic 76 Dull 
power Le Standards 
39 Victory. in ists 
Arends SU Sa 
40 Smiill, brown, dupa 
applehke fruit ὃς ple ira 
4) Neighbor of : udanese 
Siberia 86 peuple 
42 Mountain lotorious 
nymph 87 Wall painters" 
43 uk prosequi associates 
44 Quip 88 Table. in 
47 A Srouan Napolt 
51 Composer of 91 Radium 
“The Planets" discoverers 
53 Dispatch 92 Hebrew 
56 Bank ttems measures 


95 Theater award 106 Hair style 


96 Induces 108 Of grapes 
scratching: 110 Some contain- 
98 Stories ina ers: Abbr. 
maison 111 “Thanks —" 
101 Grenobie’s 112 Leningrad’s 
river river 
102 Comedian 113 North Sea 
Silvers feeder 
103 Author Jaffe 115 Bishopric 
104 Mongohan fell. 116 Explosive 
tent 117 Recent 
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The President’s Night in the Sun 


What started as morning in America reaches a 
climax tomorrow night in New Orleans. Ronald 
Reagan's address to the Republican National Con- 
vention will be more than a final appearance before 
the faithful. It will also be a trouper’s dream, a 
chance to celebrate the accomplishments of eight 

. years and confer what he can of that legacy on Vice 

. President Bush. 

ΠΟ Mr. Reagan has left Mr. Bush plenty to run on 
— most notably a compelling combination of peace 
and prosperity. But he has also left him the task of 
bridging what-Senator Thad Cochran of Mississippi 

. calls the “stature gap." Mr: Bush will of course be 
grateful for Mr. Reagan’s laundry list of creditable 
achievements; but the gift he really needs is éne 

-he'll have to earn for himself at the week’s conven- 
tion and after: definition. _, 

: Mr. Reagan has riever-been hard to define. In- 
deed, his appeal} derives partly from.the fact that he 
defines himself so clearly and stubbornly: His origi- 


nal agenda was simplicity itself: a free market at. 


home, the extension of basic freedoms abroad. Lift 
* the spirit. Lower taxes, Rearm the military. : 
᾿ς He'cut income tax rates sharply and followed 
with sweeping tax reform. He produced growth 
without inflation, creating millions of new jobs 
while reducing the unemployment rate from 7.1 per- 
cent in 1980 to 5.2 percent today. Meanwhile, the 
rate of inflation, though worrisome now, dropped 
_ from 13.5 percent in 1980 to 4 percent last year. 
ἢ ‘ Much οἵ his agenda remains unfinished. He 
᾿ failed completely to defiver any part of the Reagan 
Revolution on philosophical issues like abortion and 
school prayer. And while he spoke often of tradi- 
tional values, and loaded the judiciary with “strict 
constructionists,” he winked amiably at the sleazy 
conduct of his closest aides and the dubious behav- 
ior of Wall Street raiders. 

Even the rosy statistics are tarnished by 
lamentable failures. One was a cruel indifference to 
the working poor that led, despite all the talk about 
the social “safety net,” to rising levels of poverty. A 
second failure was the budget deficit. By cutting 
taxes while pouring billions into defense, he engi- 
neered a calamitous rise in the Federal debt from 


Stop for a moment and consider what a wonder- 
ful thing Governor Cuomo and the New York Legis- 
lature have now accomplished by enacting the Gov- 
ernor’s Liberty Scholarship program. Forget all the 

’ passing urgencies of the moment; 10 and 20 years 
ἡ from now, this is one act that New Yorkers will re- 
member, and with gratitude. 

The program is actually three programs. The 
centerpiece is Liberty Scholarships, financial 
assistance to help students finish high school and go 
on to college. A Second part is Liberty Partnerships, 
providing dropout prevention services to students 
at risk, starting in the seventh grade. 

The third component is a hefty increase in the 
state’s Tuition Assistance Program. When fully 
funded, these three programs will add-$261 million a 
year to existing dropout prevention“and college 
assistance programs. δ ων, 

Liberty Scholarships will provide full nontuition 
assistance, including room and board and books, to 
students from poor and near-poor families, with in- 
comes less than 130 percent of the poverty level. 
The program will also assist students from families 
with incomes up to 250 percent of the poverty level 

. ποὺ about $20,000 net taxable income. A $9] million 
Liberty Scholarship allocation will underwrite non- 
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4 To the Editor: 
ALLAN M_ SIPKAL, Asustant Managing Editor 


In “Moving Cities’ Peoples by Rail: 
Systems Spread, Doubts Rise” (front 
page, July 23), you draw conclusions 
based on very selective, and partly 
erroneous data. Quoting rail “Ἐχ- 

_ perts” from Los Angeles (which has 
no rail system) and Alfred A. DelliBo- 
vi, the Reagan Administration's out- 
spoken transit critic, you make only 
passing mention of urban-rail suc- 
cess stories in Washington, San Diego 
and Atlanta. 

To support your contention (not 
true) that most systems have not met 
ridership projections, you point to 
cities like San Jose, Calif.. which has 
not built even half of its first Jine, 
completion of which has been stalled 
by a new freeway running alongside. 
It's like building a 10-mile stretch of 
road without connecting streets and 
then declaring it a failure. 

Contrary to your assertion, the” 
Portland, Ore., system is exceeding 
ridership projections, by 60 to 7)’per- 
cent. Finally, the idea that rail sys- 
tems are built for emotional or nos- 
talgic reasons is absurd, as a simple 
comparison can demonstrate: - 

* It is indeed possible to cravel by bus 
in Los Angeles, as J recently found out. 
It takes about an hour and 10 minutes 
to go the 12 miles from downtown to 
U.C.L.A., not including transfers, 

In San Francisco, our heavy-rail 
BART system covers the same dis- 
tance in about 19 minutes, inchiding 
stops, even at rush hour. Emotionally 
and rationally, which would you 
rather take? PATRICK MoYROUD 

San Francisco, July 24, 1988 
The writer is vice president of the 
East Bay Transit Coalition. 


What National Debate? 


To the Editor: 

Thereby nominate you for the 1988 
“mountains from molehills" award 
for your transit article of July 23. 
Never have I seen such striving to 
make something from nothing. 

You would have us believe that 
there is a national debate on the wis- 

᾿ dom of building new rail transit sys- 
‘tems in the United States. If there is 
such a debate, it is surely being lost 
by rail opponents, as more and more 
cities realize that building more high- 
ways merely increases traffic con- 
gestion and that rait service is the 
only solution. 


. 
WACK ROSENTHAL. Editorial Page Editar 
LESLIE Ho GELH, Deputy Editorial Page Editor 
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$900 billion to $2.3 trillion, and a concurrent rise in 
foreign debt to half a trillion dollars. 

Ever one to shrug off unpleasant truths with a 
quip, Mr. Reagan once said he didn’t worry about 
the budget deficit because it was big enough to take 
care of itself. Yet if the budget and trade deficits ul- 
timately require more “fire sales” of American as- 
sets to finance them, as they probably will, Mr. Rea- 
gan's achievements will be.sharply devalued. 

The President's gfobal_triimphs seemed al- 
most accidental. He was not a theoretician; his dip- 
lomatic small talk was the stuff of vaudeville. He 
once referred to President Samuel Doe of Liberia as 
“Chairman Μο.᾽" When Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew of Singapore arrived at the White House, Mr. 
Reagan exclaimed, ‘‘Welcome to Singapore!” 

But for all the gaffes, including his stubborn 
insistence on visiting the cemetery at Bitburg, 
something worked. His policies have failed in Cen- 
tral America and the Middle East. But he will leave 
relations with Moscow in much better shape than he 
found them. This he owes in large measure to the 
emergence of Mikhail Gorbachev. Still, Mr. Rea- 
gan’s consistency, patience and willingness to de- 
ploy American force weighed heavily on the scale. 

Indeed, so firm was his reputation for consis- 
tency that when people learned in November 1986 
that he had tried to trade arms to Iran for hostages, 
the Teflon shielding him from public criticism. 
abruptly cracked. His popularity dropped 20 points 
overnight, just as the Democrats were recapturing, 
the Senate. 

Yet there have been triumphs since — a Euro- 
missile treaty, the Soviet withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan, the [ran-Iraq cease-fire. Even Mr. Dukakis sa- 
lutes them — and claims that he, not Mr. Bush, 
would be the more dependable custodian of Mr. 
Reagan's foreign policy. 

Weighing Mr. Reagan's pluses and minuses is 
retrospective. The task for Mr. Bush this week is 
predictive. The nominee at last, he can, with Amer- 
ica watching, demonstrate which aspects of the 
Reagan record he wil! embrace, which he will forth- 
rightly reject and which he finds irrelevant to the 
morning that starts at noon on Jan. 20, 1989. 


“prominent critics" of new rail serv- 
ice at Harvard, the University of 
Southern California, U.C.L.A. and 
Carnegie-Melion University. Yet the 
academics quoted are those whose 
names have appeared repeatedly 
over the years in antirail articles. 
Where are those growing numbers? 
The solutions to traffic congestion 


plans to increase the cost of driving 
— do not work. So Jong as fuel is read- 
ily available, the only device that 
lures peapie from their automobiles 
is rail transit. GEORGE TYSON 

Baltimore, Aug. 1, 1988 
The writer is president of the Balti- 
more Area Transit Association. 


tuition expenses for 94,000 students a year at col- 
leges throughout the state — and students who can 
only attend part time will be eligible. The program 
begins in September 1991. 

Liberty Partnerships will be a $36 million a 
year grant program administered by the State De- 
partment of Education; it also takes effect in Sep- 


tember 1989. Grants will go to colleges and com-| Housing Tax Credits? 


From Coast to Coast, Urban R 


You allege a ‘growing number’ of . 


munity-based organizations that will provide sup- H 
port services, including intensive counseling of stu- Not for This Investor 
dents at high risk of dropping out. These services To the Editor: 


would go to some 60,000 students ἃ year. 


Enlarged tuition assistance will complement 
the scholarship program. Every Liberty Scholar 
will be eligible to receive up to $4,125 ἃ year to at- 
tend any accredited college in the state, up from the 
current maximum of $2,850. Increased tuition 
assistance will be available on a sliding scale to all 
high school graduates with net taxable family in- 

_ come under $50,500. The current Tuition Assistance 
Program will be augmented by $136 million a year, 


phased in beginning in the fall of 1989. 


It.took six arduous months for the Governor 
and the Legislature to hammer out this generous 
education package. The benefits, to students, par- 


ents and employers, will be evident for years. 


Mr. Gorbachev’s Stark Critic 


Ligachev's words were clearly a re- 


than th Γ - : 

by Mikhail Gorbachev, Soviet lead. A Ligachev Speech buttal to the 5ηεναγηδάτο report, 

> i ir- and thus to Mr. Gorbachev himself. 
tually everyhing— except foreign ODENIy Challenges ὠὠῴΧς cispute has probably been 
policy--Xegor Ligachev, the Krem- brewing for some time. Mr. Gorba- 
chev has made some tough foreign 


lin's No. 2,-tevently-shook that ap- 
parent consensus with a frontal™:.: -__ 
assault... 


There has been too much talk about peaceful coexist- ὁ 


ence with the West, he said in a July 29 speech, and tao lit- 

" tle recognition of the international class struggle and the 
need for Moscow to act like a great power. This challenge 

* could mean that Mr. Gorbachev will have a more difficult 
time pursuing a moderate line abroad. 

It should mean that Western leaders think again, and 
hard, about their basic policy choice. Should they move 

- ahead more quickly in deals to buttress Mr. Gorbachev's 
position? Or should they slow down, until the situation 

_ in Moscow is more clear? The answer rests in part on 
gauging the context of the speech, so sudden, stark and 
public. 

Three weeks ago, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardna- 
dze presented the Gorbachev foreign policy in crystalline 
form. He criticized unnamed officials for blocking the 
democratization of foreign policy making. He insisted that 
peaceful coexistence must not be seen as a tactic in the 
unending class struggle. Instead, he said, it must de un- 

. derstood as a necessity in the age of nuclear weapons and 
ecological disasters. And hé argued that Moscow could not 
afford both to modernize and to match Western “military- 
technological novelties.” 

Mr. Ligachev countered that foreign policy 
from “the class character of international relations." He 

‘maintained that working out common human problems 

, “inno way means an artificial slowing down of social and 

« national Nberation struggles.” 

= __It's possible that this Soviet hard-liner was simply doing 

“* Mr. Gorbachev's bidding, keeping the liberals in line by 

droppiig"an.anchor on the right. But that's unlikely; Mr. 


» 


Policy Abroad 


policy decisions indeed: pulling 
troops out of Afghanistan in defeat 
... pushing Angola toward compromise in Namibia, and 
Viemamtowarg relenting in Cambodia . . . agreeing to de- 
stroy alLnew:Soviet'SS-20 missiles as part of the Euromis- 
sile treaty. Communist conservatives were bound to read: 
these moves as making the Soviet Union look weak. Fidel 
Castro said as much several weeks ago. He noted that the 
Cuban attack on South African troops in Angola had 
brought Pretoria to a truce, and chided Moscow for warn- 
ing him off this course. bs 

Meanwhile, some Soviet military leaders must be wor- 
ried about Mr. Shevardnadze saying that Moscow should- 
πὶ “imitate” Western military forces, and what this por- 
tends for cuts in their budget. 

In public, Mr. Gorbachev carefully balanced foreign re- 
treats with tough cthetoric. Perhaps the Shevardnadze re- 
marks sounded naive and smacked too much of a small- 
power mentality. Perhaps, then, Mr. Ligachev saw this as 
a chance to use Mr. Shevardnadze's speech to caricature 
his boss, and strike openty, Perhaps also Mr. Ligachev felt 
emboldened to take charge and speak his own critical 
mind with Mr. Gorbachev on annual vacation. He did just 
that on domestic issues when Mr. Gorbachev was away 
late last year, 

Mr. Ligachev’s objections to openness and economic re- 
form failed to carry the faithful in the recent party confer- 
ence. But the Russian people take enormous pride In their 
country being a great power. Perhaps he will find foreign 
affairs more vulnerable ground. Mr. Ligachev's speech 
‘was Stunning, but isolated. It ought not impel the West to 
slow down or alter efforts to work with Mr. Gorbachev. 
But it does offer an alarm. LESLIE H. GELB 


Re “Give Housing Credits More 
Time” (editorial, Aug. 1): 

For years Congress encouraged in- 
vestment in low-income housing 
projects by allowing investors, 
through a limited partnership struc- 
ture, to deduct from ordinary income 
the losses incurred because of Gov- 
ernment-controlied rents that were 
below market rates. After billions of 
dollars were invested in these pro- 
grams, the 1986 Tax Refarm Act 
phased out those deductions, leaving 
investors holding a bag of losing, low- 
income housing projects. 

This was a fraudulent move by Con- 
gress, which would suggest jail terms 
if perpetrated in the private sector. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was created to protect in- 
vestors against such trickery. 

An investor would be crazy to in- 
vest again in low-income housing 
under incentives in the form of tax 
credits, which Congress is likely to 
cancel. D. WALTER ROBBINS JR. 

Scarsdale, N.Y., Aug. 2, 1988 


THE JERUSALEM POST . 


Success in Portland 


To the Editor: : 
Your July 23 article on raiJ transit 
said Portland, Ore.'s light rail line is 
carrying less than half its projected 
42,500 daily riders. This figure was 
the target for the line’s seventh year 
of service; it has been open less than 
two years. ae 
Moreover, the bus alternatives €x- 
amined for that corridor were pro- 
jected to attract similar levels of 
ridership. This is because alt options 
assumed a major expansion of transit 
service throughout the Portland area. 
This scenario never came to pass, 
largely because of fund shortages 
caused by a downtum in the focal 
economy. Had a busway been con- 
structed instead of a rail line, it too 
would have fallen short of projections. 
~” Despite opinions to the contrary by 
’ Jearned academicians, the Portland 
project is considered a success by the 
toughest critics of all: the 6,500 daily 
riders who never set foot on a transit 
vehicle before the Tri-Met line was 
built. WILLIAM LIEBERMAN 
Chula Vista, Calif., July 29, 1988 
The writer is former manager of 
project development for Tri-Mel. 
Portland. 


Good for Cities 


To the Editor: 

The results of the voting against es- 
tablishing light rail transit by the 
Dallas Area Rapid Transit that you 
refer to (front page, July 23) was not 
a vote apainst rail transit but a vote 
against the system's management. I 
differ with the assumption by Peter 
Gordon of the University of Southern 
California that rail} is the technology 
of the 1890's. Dean Gordon should 
know better, as he can view the ren- 
aissance of moder technology 


adapted to rail in his own region. 

On the other hand, the resurgence 
of light rail in urban and suburban 
areas in Southern California and else- 
where in the United States has proved 


that are offered by these critics—im-... 
-Proved bus service,-bugronly-Janes ὁπ... 
highways, road management and" 


passengers using coordinated sched- 
ules. As Prof. Vukan Vuchic of the 
University of Pennsylvania states, 
rail systems give permanency to 
cities. This has been proved not only 
in Portland, Ore., and San Diego, but 


al 
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il Is Flourishing 


CHARLES E, WELSH 
τον Cincinnati, July 26, 1988 


° 
Update Our Thinking 
Tothe Editor: - : 
Your criticisms of rail systems 
within cities (front page, July 23) are 
well taken, Modern commuting prob- 
lems can't be solved by trolley think- 
ing, even on'a muktibillion-doliar scale. 
A rail system has no advantage over 
buses with exclusive traffic lanes and 
the disadvantage of inflexible routes. 
The potentiat of a rail system for 
places like Dallas, Atlanta and Chi- 
cago is for transportation between 
cities, where it has major advan- 
tages. But to realize them, we will 
have to update our thinking about rail 
approximately 100 years, so that 
the result will meet tires cee 
(1) Speed. Why m- 
trak 180 miles to Chicago, when I can 
drive in less time, cheaper and on my 
own schedule? ‘Greatly enhanced 
speed, competitive with that of a com- 
muter Night, is crucial to rail success. 
The new West German Transrapid, 
an elevated magnetically Liao 
train with top speed approaching 
miles an hour, would be ideal. ἢ 
(2) Convenience. Train stations 
were typicaily built in che late 1800's, 
to serve tiny, compact cities, Road ac- 
cess is awkward and parking inade- 
quate. In today's urban village, with 
the outerbelt as main street, airports 
are the logical place for high-speed 
train terminals. Road access is good. 
Expertise in parking and baggage 
handling, is developed, and facilities 
can be expanded if they aren't ade- 


(3) Interface with airlines. Alan J. 
Gebaver (‘Rail Links Could Ease 
Airport Crowding,” letter, July 6) has 
the right idea: rail lines into hub 
flights. By providing a.stop at both 
the hub airport and its downtown, the 
rail system will attract both airline 
feeder passengers and intercity com- 
tauters, greatly enhancing its rider- 
ship — the Achilles’ heel of rail sys- 
tems. But the criteria of speed and 
convenience will also have ta be met, 
or the system will attract too few 
riders to be cost-effective. 

If all three criteria are met, the 


- sprawling cities of the Midwest, South 


and bahar geld ite Lad om 
airport ai congest! th a 

rail system (coupled with 
traffic ment encouraging bus 
riding and car pools). Rail links be- 
tween additional cities can provide 


additional relief as congestion re- 


* .Also, arrintercity rail system can di- 
minish urban road congestion by 

removing from the roads many 

drivers commuting between cities or 
between airports and cities, helping to 

salve urban traffic problems where in- 

tracity rail systems could do little 

WILLIAM EL. SCHLOSSER 

Indianapolis, July 25, 1988 


To the Editor: 

In the brouhaha over Gov. Michael 
S. Dukakis's medical records and un- 
substantiated rumors of past health 
problems (front page, Aug. 4), there 
has been the subtle suggestion that 
past treatment for depression of any 
kind automatically disqualifies one 
from public service. If that were true, 
dozens of members of Congress, gov- 
ernors, cabinet officers and figures in 
public life ought to resign. 

Depressive illness is a common dis- 
order affecting people in all walks of 
life. In any six-month period, 9.4 mil- 
lion people in this country suffer from 
it. Depressive illness must be distin- 
guished from the painful but tempo- 
rary depression we all experience 
over the death of a loved one or other 
personal loss. Between 80 and 90 per- 
cent of depressed people respond to 
treatment and recover. Like any ill- 
ness, depressive illness ranges from 
mild and limited to lifelong debilita- 
tion. The relative few in the second 
category could not handle the pres- 
sure and competition of public: office 
or any other stressful job. 


Depressive-Ilness Stigma Insults Millions 


But most people who have been 
treated for depression don't fall into 
this category. They became de- 
pressed, they get treated, they re- 
cover. That a person has had a de- 
pressive iliness and been successfully 
treated does not affect that person’s 
ability to function effectively in the 
present. To imply that it does is a 
scurrilous use of stigma that insults 
millions of Americans who have re- 
covered. PAUL J. FINK, M.D. 
President, American Psychiatric Assn. 

Washington, Aug. 4, 1988 


. os 
The Real Story 
To the Editor: _ 

Your Aug. 4 front-page story on the 

rumors surrounding Gov. Michael 5. 
Dukakis's heaith mentions that these 
smears originated with followers of 
the extremist right-wing candidate 
Lyndon LaRouche, encouraged by 
certain Republicans. The real story is 
not Governor Dukakis's health, but 
the ease with which political terror- 
ists can manipulate the attention of 

ia. TED RAICER 
Woodbridge, N.J., Aug. 4, 1988 


In Pakistan, Primacy of Islamic Law Means Reversal for Women 


To the Editor: 


Charles Kennedy's July 24 letter «. 


(“In Pakistan, Islamic Laws-Are Ap- 


- plied Without Political Control”) of- 


fers a curious attempt to portray the 
Pakistani legal system as free of ar- 
chaic, discriminatory features just as 
President Mohammad Zia ul-Haq's 
presidential ordinance of June 15 has 
guaranteed injection into-the legal 
system of reactionary features as- 
sociated with the most retrograde 
version of Islamic justice:-~.., 

The ordinance makes Islamic law. 
supreme — as in Iran — so that con- 
stitutional provisions are now subor- 
dinated to the rules of sharia, Islamic 
sacred law. Under the ordinance, 
these rules are henceforth to be inter- 
preted by Islamic clerics — as in Iran 
— not by lawyers trained along West- 
erm lines. From the Iranian experi- 
ence, this should mean sharp re- 
verses in the progress that Pakistani 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because af 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl. 
edge orto return unpublished letters, 


women have made toward equality. 

The anticonstitutiona) features of 
this ordinance have been denounced 
by representatives of all segments of 
Pakistani political opinion. A June 17 
statement of the All Parties Confer- 
ence in Lahore condemned the ordi- 
nance as “a blatant violation of the 
constitution," in conflict with human 
rights and democratic principles. 

Mr.. Kennedy neglects to note that 
the evidence act gives judges discre- 
tion in deciding whether to impose the 
-discriminatory rules of evidence 

found in classical sharia. Under the 
new ordinance, which calls for im- 
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mediate. application of sharia rules, 
One can anlitipate a much wider ap- 
plication of rules that bar or devalue 
the testimony of women. Even before 
this change, the impact of sharia evi- 
dence rules has been far less innocu- 
ous than Mr. Kennedy concedes. 
. In one notorious case, a blind ser- 
vant girl who had been raped by her 
etmployers, and. became pregnant, 
was condemned to the punishment 
for fornication, a “hadd” crime, as 
Specified in the Koran. As a woman, 
her testimony about the rape was 
inadmissible in a hadd case, so she 
was not allowed to testify that her 
Pregnancy resulted from rape, with 
the result that while she was pun- 
ished, her rapists went free, - a 
Mr. Kennedy is quite right in point- 
ing out that the courts and judiciary 
in Pakistan have an admirable tradi- 
tion of integrity and i δ. 
That is precisely why the majority of 
Pakistanis, unlike Mr. Kennedy, are 
angry over President Zia‘s efforts to 
undermine this tradition and rede- 
sign the legal system along. Iranian 
lines. ANN ELIZABETH MAYER 


’ Associate Professor of Legal Snudies. 


_Wharton School, U, of Pennsyvaria 


Philadelphia, July 26, 1988 
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“ABROAD ATHOME ‘ 


Anthony Lewis 


Mr. 


"Bush's 
Problem - 


resident Reagan has moved to- 

ward the political center. ΜῈ 

chael Dukakis is sticking close’ 
to it. By all signs the voters like it. But 
George Bush is coming on making the 
noises of the far right. 
. It is a curious situation, but much | 
more than a curiosity. It says a lot 
about the political character of ‘the 
Vice President, about the state of the 
Republican Party and about the dif- 


ference between campaigning and . 


governing in this country. 

Ronald Reagan campaigned in 1980 
as the candidate of the fire-eating 
right, He came to office as the most 
ideologically committed President in 
many years: And there is no reason to 
doubt that he was committed. 

He meant it when he rejected the 
traditional bipartisan goal οἵ. arms 
contro) and said an arms race might 
be a better idea. He meant it when he 
spoke of the evil empire, rejecting 
détente. He meant it when he scoffed 
at environmentalism, when he: de- 
nounced the Supreme Court for its 
protections of individual liberty. 

In office, he made appointments to 
carry out his beliefs. In foreign af- 
fairs there were ‘Alexander Haig at 
State, Caspar: Weinberger at Defense, 
a parade of right-wing national se- 
curity advisers ending with John 
Poindexter. Domestically, there were 
James Watt at Interior, Ed Meese as 
Attorney General... 

__ The Reagan Administration became, 
in effect, a novel experiment in Amer- 
ican government. The experiment 
reached ἃ conclusion that can almost 
be called scientific. You cannot govern 
this country from. the extremes. The 
pult to the center — institutional, politi- 
cal, historical — is too strong. , 

The President who preferred an 

arms race to arms contro] signed the 


The Reagan - 
experiment — 
demonstrated 
the pull toward 
the center. . 


of lying and cheating became a public 
friend of Mikhail Gorbachev. - -- 
Or consider the personnel. Instead 
of hyperbolic Al Haig we have plod- 
ding George Shultz. Instead of Cap 
Weinberger, the almost bipartisan 
figure of Frank Carlucci Instead of © 


- zealots Poindexter and. North, the 


non-ideological Colin Powell. Instead 


of Ed Meese an Eisenhower Republi- — 


can, Dick Thornburgh.. _ 

The only certified'representative of 
the extreme right who remains high 
up in the Reagan Administration may 
be the man in charge of Latin policy, 
Elliott Abrams. His monument ‘is a 
Central America ravaged by war and 
more distrustful of the United States 
than ever. ee 

‘ What President Reagan found is 
that ideologues are not very good at 


running things. It is the old Republi- © 


can centrists, so despised by the right 


τ — the Jim Bakers‘and Dick Thorn- 


burghs — who can actually get some- 
thing done.' 

Not ‘just competence but under- 
standing of the American system of 
government is necessary. The Presi- 
dency is not the sole power, as the 
radical’ right wishfully preaches 
these days. The House and the Senate 
are there, too, and effectiveness re- 
quires working with them. The courts 
will say no if officials take shortcuts 
to ideological ends, eee nya 

Mr. Meese made the point wonder- 
‘fully in his parting gesture, when he 
commanded by regulation that spe- 
cial prosecutors be used to investi- 


gate members of Congress. To extend - 
the law to Congress is a good idea, . 


But that requires legislation, not a 
unilateral] act. Mr. Meese expressed 
his contempt for the other branches 


of government, his contempt for law ~ 


— the attitudes that made. him the 
most dismal Attorney General in 
modern history.” A. : 
The lessons of the last eight years 
are so clear that by all logic George 


- Bush ought to be crowding the center 


‘of the political spectrum. But that is 
not what he has been doing. 
‘The Vice President has mimicked 


Ed Meese’s sleazy comment that the — 


American Civil Liberties Union is the © 
criminals’ lobby. He has attacked 
Governor Dukakis for vetoing ἃ bill. 
that woukl have .defied a Supreme 
Court decision on religious freedom. 
In foreign policy, the Vice -Presi-. 
dent sounds like the Reagan of 1980. 
He cautions against the. very rap- 
rochement with Gorbachev’s Soviet 


ὕπιδη that President Reagan and his. _ 


‘people are: now undertaking. He ac- 
cuses Governor Dukakis of favoring 
“unilateral disarmamenu” Ὁ ΠΟ -. 
Why is Mr. Bush making all those. 
-Wing noises? My guess is that. 


“ας May 
I'mean It, I said I'm. going to stay 


By Jackie Mason 


ho’s a better 
American — 
the one who 
votes or the 
one who does- 
n't? I was al- 

ways told that you were some kind of 

irresponsible, ungrateful nincompoop 

if you didn’t vote, but 1 found out that 

: the opposite is true. 

You're proving you're a dope who 
has been duped if you do vote. Hardly 
a word of truth seems to come from 
either Presidential candidate, and 
they want me to confirm their opinion 
of me as an idiot by helping either of 
them get elected. Both parties are 


_ equally guilty of debasing my self-re- 


speci. . : 

Take Dukakis, for exampte. He has 
spent his whole political life asa lib- 
eral crusader — staunch, tough and 
proud of his liberal record. Then he 
found out that although liberalism 
was a big hit in Massachusetts, it has 
been a big miss lately on a national 
level. 

So in the tradition of all courageous 
politicians, he immediately an- 
nounced that labels mean nothing — 
it's only’principles that count. . 

Then when he realized that with his 
principles he could lose the election, * 


who said. «.»:teringmediately.anneanced that his ! 


_ principles didn’t count either, and * 
‘chose for Vice President Lloyd Bent- 
sen, whose whole life has been dedi- 
cated to principles that would destroy | 
Jackie Mason, the comedian, 1s cur- 
rently appearing on Broadway ina 
one-man show and in the film "'Cad- 
dyshack 11." 


Wrong Again 


By Daniel Schorr 


WASHINGTON 

ecause the road to New 

Orleans was more 

clearly charted than the 

road to Atlanta, the Re- 

publicans have escaped 

most of the orgy of 

media speculation and confusion that 


. ‘bedeviled the Democrats’ nomination 


process. 
Yet however. small the vacuum of 
knowledge, the press abhors it. Too 
often, the press forgets that projec- 
tions from volatile voter trends can 


. tun out wrong and that a candidate. 


can always create surprise by choos- 
ing a running mate not on the adver- 
tised short list. 

_ Many in the media, driven by com- 
petitive pressures, tend to seek es- 
cape from uncertainty and ambiguity 
into a speculative world of conflict 
and confusion, upsets and surprises. 

ing the 16 months of the Demo- 
cratic race for the nomination, three 


Remember 
the Mario . 
‘scenario? 


scenarios, emerged, more exciting 
; than'what happened — but wrong. 

The Mario scenario. In the early 

stages of the. contest, the armounced 

_ candidates were often dismissed as 

” “the seven dwarfs" — ἃ faceless blob 


τὺ κα and much speculation focused on 


-declared noncandidatés, with Gov. 


Mario Cuomo of New York as the” 


favorite. In vain did he state;‘as early 
1987: “When I say something 


“Governor, and that’s the way itis.” 

. Mr. Cuomo continued to be viewed 
and pursued by many in the media 4s 
if. he was being coy, duplicitous or 
both. (Ken Auletta, in The New York 


ον he is trying to impress the extremists. Daily News, called it Mr: Cuomo's 


who control the Republican Party to- 
‘day — who supply the ‘money and 
choose the delegates. They are suspi- 
cious of Mr. Bush. They doubt that he 
has the true faith. So to appease them 
he must look reactionary. He must 
talk with the anti-Communist fervor 
of a Jeane Kirkpatrick. < 
But is that the real George Bush? 


No one can be sure. That fen peer , 


jem. pee 


“phantom campaign.") Today, draft-’ 


ing someone who has not endured the - 


~primaries.is almost impossible, but 
. the Mario scenario was a more sale- 


’ able story than the “seven dwarfs" 


and it died a hard death. . 


The brokered convention scenario: 


- By April, the speculative theory of 
- Danlét Schorr is senior news analyst 
for National Public Radio. = 


allof the Duke’s principles. 

If Dukakis is telling me J shouldn't 
vote for Bush because he's bad for 
America, why is Bentsen good for 
America? If Bentsen and Bush be- 
lieve in the same policies, why should- 
n't] just vote for Bush and eliminate 
the middleman? 

Am I supposed to vote against Bush 
because he’s a threat to the country 
or because he’s a threat to Dukakis’s 
quest for the Presidency? Dukakis 
keeps referring to jobs, better jobs, Is 
he talking about the Amcrican people 
or about himself? 

When Dukakis is confronted with 
the issue of Bentsen, his replies would 
require you to wear a dunce cap to ac- 
cept. We are not an exclusive party, 
he Says, we are determined τὸ include 
all Americans, 

But what is the purpose of a two- 
party system? The purpose is lo give 
mea choice between (wo positions. If 
one party includes both positions, you 
have eliminated my right to choose 
one position against the other. In your 
determination to win everyone's vote, 
you could destroy the purpose of vot- 
ing at all. 

Since you convinced me, Governor 
Dukakis, that the difference doesn’t 
count to you, why should it count to 
me? Since Bentsen and Bush have 
identical voting records, the fact is 


“that if Bentsen were running for 


- Presitient;the first-man te tell me not 


In 
politics, 
we 
accept 
distortion 
with 
pleasure. 


totake over the Presidency in case of 
ἃ calamity lo the President. 

Dukakis is therefore tcthng us one 
of three things: that if he dies, what- 
ever happens to this country is none 
of his business; that he was fooling us 
when he said that the Reagan-Bush- 
Bentsen policies are so bad for the 
country, or that Bentsen never be- 
lieved in what he was saying or voting 
for anyway and will be unprincipled 
enough to reverse himself about 
everything he stood for all his tife. 

It's no accident that politicians al- 
ways rate the lowest of all profession- 
als in the minds of the American peo- 


a 


ple on almost any scale. In friend- 
ships, you expect lotal trust; im busi- 
ness, you expect some dishonesty. 

But in politics, you not only expect 
distortion as a way of life but accept it 
with pleasure. 

Hf Dukakis were in charge of a cor- 
poration instead of a political party, 
he would not be celebrated today for 
his brilliance and acumen for picking 
Bentsen. Instead, he would have been 
laughed out or thrown out of his job. 
The reason is very simple: In busi- 
ness, the only question ts how you do 
the job; in polities, the question is 
how do you pet the job, 

There is no simple, clear goal in 
politics. In business, it's profits. In 
politics, st could be anything. There is 
no clear-cut sense of direction, So you 
could define your goals on any terms 
you please and justify them as vou go 
along. 

People who are serious have no 
time for fake partnerships. If you 
wanted to eliminate infidelity from 
the face of the earth, would you make 
Gary Hart your partner? If you 
wanted to wipe out Communism all 
over the world, would you hire Fidel 
Castro? If you wanted to raise funds 

for the United Jewish Appeal, would 
you give the job to Yasir Arafat? 

These questions don’t require any 
answer. Obviously none of it makes 

any sense, but no one is outraged or 


Robert Weaver 
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even disturbed. Why? It’s called poli- 
tics. Politics is a code word. which 
means my country is the most impor- 
tant thing on earth, but it's nothing 
Compared to my ambition. 


enator Bentsen doesn't 

took food in this story 

either. Dukakis could 

Stretch the truth fram a 

hundred directions with 

pretensions about 
“party unity,” But what is Bentsen's 
excuse? 


His differences with Dukakis are 
hot about only schoo! prayer, They 
are also about life-and-death ques- 
tions like the B-1 bomber, the MX 
missile “Star Wars" and aid to the 
Contras. If you, Mr. Bentsen, really 
feel that peaple who would dismantle 
the “Star Wars” program are threat- 
ening our survival as a country, what 
moral right do you have to serve 
under Dukakis? 

Ifa politician gives up the defense 
of your country in time of war, he 
would be labeled a traitor; if he does 
it for money, he would be considered 
a fraud, and jailed as a thief, But if he 
does it for the Vice Presidency, it's 
not even considered bad taste. 

The great crime of the politicians is 
not just the corrosion of their own 
Morality but the corruption they've 
caused to the American spirit. The 
Spirit to care, to feel, to get involved, 
Co fight. If one is as bad as the other, 
who do you turn to for help? 


{νοῦ happen το be a Republican 
who might be happy to read 
this opinion of the Democrats, 
tet me tell you about Bush, 

Was Bush any less hypocrit- 

ical about Reagan than Duka- 
kis has been about Bentsen? Didn't he 
claim throughout the primary cam- 
paign against Reagan eight years ago 
that voodoo economics would destroy 
this country, that Reagan was trig- 
ger-happy, ignorant in foreign affairs 
and totally unqualified for the job? 

But as soon as he was offered the 
Vice Presidency his about-face was 
80 abrupt that even in the incredible 
world of politics it sounded ridiculous. 
Suddenly, he never really meant what 
he said, if he said it he couldn't help it, 
he didn’t mean to say it, he never 
heard it, he wasn’t listening, it wasn’t 
really him who said it — it was his 
brother-in-law. 

In other words, this is politics. I 
don't have to make sense and, if 
you're an American citizen, you won't 
expect it of me. Unlike a personal 
relationship where you expect trust, 
or business where you expect some 
integrity, this is politics — where you 
expect nothing. Oo 


* he would be'a Bush-liké catastrophe 


American Enterprise Institue said 


to voce for him might be Dukakis. If 


as President, what right, sir, do you 
have to inflict him on me as Vice 
President? ἡ 

A Vice President obviously does 
practically nothing for a living. His 
only purpose on this earth besides at- 
tending funerals all over the world is 


choice was that none of the five sur- 
viving candidates could command a 
majority and therefore the nomina- 
tion would be negotiated. “It now 
seems almost certain that no candi- 
date will win an outright majority,” 
said Time on March 28, Calumnists 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
said that ‘‘grim-faced Democrats are 
confronting the reality” that Gov. Mi- 
chael 5, Dukakis might fal) short of 
1,500 delegates (he ended up with al- 
most 3,000). 

Here a mea culpa: On National 
Public Radio, I suggested a fantasy in 
which Mr. Dukakis would end up ne- 
gotiating for the delegates of the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson or Senator Albert Gore 
Jr. — finally accepting με Gore as 
his running mate. 

Rev. Jackson's victory in the Michi- 
gan caucuses on March 26 added a 
new twist to the stalemate scenario — 
the breathtaking hypothesis of a 
Jackson nomination. ‘Can he win?’ 
screamed Newsweek's cover. 

The Jackson monkey-wrench sce- 
nario, From the ashes of the Mario 
and the brokered-convention sce- 
narios, buried in the New York pri- 
mary, there rose, phoenix-like, the 
next suspense thriller, reflected in a 
Time cover story, “But can the Duke 
unite the party?” 

That translated into: But will Rev. 
Jackson divide the party and perhaps 
disrupt the convention? Rev. Jack- 
son, who uses what he has called 
“guerrilla theater” to attract atten- 
tion, commanded considerable space 
and air time by creating tension and 
Jeaving open possibilities of trouble, 

Many in the news business found it 
hard to hear his underlying theme — 
that he had beeame a part of the 
‘Democratic organization and in- 
tended to play by its rules. He spoke 
“peace” on his bus ride to Atlanta, 
but many heard “war."" Many were 
reluctant to give up ἃ Jackson threat 
to the convention, the only suspense 
left. That persisted until the opening 
day Dukakis-Jackson accord — and 
some reporters still speculated on a 
possible Jackson challenge, 

In Adianta, Norman Ornstein of the 


that reporters were feeling “‘agoniz- 
ing pressures” to keep the Jackson 
story going when they knew it had be- 

come a nonstory. “If you're going to 
. be perfectly honest, you're not going 
to fill four pages,” said Mr. Ornstein. 
That may be a little harsh, but it un 
-derlines a point: Why did the press 
* tilt so much toward conflic and find 
it so difficult to imagine the aie 
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Chile’s Novel ‘Venture Capitalist’ 


An ITT-backed 
foundation offers 
seed money and 
a partner’s 
helping hand. 


By SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 


La UNION, Chile 

UGUSTO GROB caught on to the 

idea at a public meeting near 

this commercial 'and agricul- 

tural center in Chile's southern lake 

region. At the meeting, ἃ representa- 

tive of Fundacién Chile — the Chile 

Foundation — offered to go into part- 

nership with farmers and investors 

and provide the expertise to set up a 

berry farming and exporting busi- 
ness 


“1 had never heard of Fundacién 
Chile, but they inspired a lot of confi- 
dence by the seriousness with which 
they explained the venture,” said Mr. 
Grob, a local farmer and business- 
man. “I had been wanting to find a 
way to get us out of what was almost 
one-crop farming — milk and sugar 
beets. So |] began to talk to others in 
La Unién, and in a few days we put 
together the capital.” 

The resulting company, called Ber- 
ties La Unién, was organized in Janu- 
ary 1985 with 80 shareholders and 
capital of $650,000, 20 percent from 
the foundation. Mr. Grob was named 
president. In 1987, Berries La Unién 
had sales of $1 million and declared 
its first profit — a year ahead of 
schedule. 

The foundation, an unlikely legacy 
of the political turmoil that swept 
Chile during the early 1970's, ‘could 
have come here and just been consul- 
tants, but that would have been slow,” 
said José Plutarco Dinamarca, an 
agronomist who used to work for the 
foundation and now manages Berries 
La Unién. We thought we had to 
begin by creating an example.” 

The foundation's role in setting up 
Berries La Unién is just one of the 
ways that the 12-year-old nonprofit 
organization carries out its goa! of 
helping the Chilean private sector to 
modemize and increase exports 
through the introduction of techno- 
logical advances. 

“It is not our idea to do research 
and discover the wheel, but rather to 
take advantage of developments else- 
where and apply them here," said 
Anthony Wylie, director general of 
Fundacién Chile. “‘And we think the 
best means to transfer technology is 
to get in and show people," he added, 
referring to the foundation's policy of 
taking part in business startups. 

Operating from a modern complex 
in the Andes foothills outside of Santi- 
ago, Fundacién Chile has become in- 
volved in a broad range of activities. 
It has played a pioneering role, for 
example, in developing salmon farm- 
ing in Chile and has participated in 
the start of 10 businesses. In the near 
future, it expects to be a partner in 
Chile's first venture capital firm and 
is searching for ways to use the coun- 
Ury’s extensive forest reserves, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of furni- 
ture for export. 


IN addition, it selts its consultation 

services to any business that 

comes to it for help. If its own staff 
of about 75 professionals from a vari- 
ety of fields cannot deal with the 
question, it will turn to a network of 
about 30 other consultants in Chile 
and the United States. 

The roots of Fundacién Chile go 
back to the expropriation in the early 


. 70's by President Salvador Allende, a 


Marxist, of the Chilean Telephone 


. Company from the ITT Corporation. 


Although the Allende Govern- 
ment expropriated many 
businesses and farms, antago- 
nisms were particularly 
Strong between it and ITT, 
which later admitted having 
offered to finance efforis lo prevent 
Mr. Allende from taking office follow- 
ing his election in 1970. 

After the armed forces averthrow 
the Allende Government in Septem- 
ber 1973, the military regime offered 
fo return the telephone company [0 
ITT or to negotiate compensation. In 
1974, ITT accepted compensation cs- 
timated at $100 million to $120 mil- 
lion. The Government's negotiator, 
Raul Saez, recalled that after the 
agreement was reached, he told ITT 
executives that he wanted the compa- 
ny to remain involved in Chile in 
some way. 

“They asked what I wanted, and I 
pointed out that multinationals have 
a custom of establishing research 
centers in developed countries,” Mr. 
Sdez said in a recent interview. "1 
suggested that, for the first time, the 
research and logistical support oupht 
to be in both directions. 1 said why not 
create a research center in Chile?” 

ITT and the Government each put 
up $25 million, and the foundation 
came into being in mid-1976, For the 
first 10 years, ITT pravided the man- 
agement and recruited a staff of ex- 
perts — Chileans and Americans — in 
various business and technical fields. 

In 1986, ITT's management period 
formally ended and Mr. Wylie, a Chil- 
ean with a doctorate in vegetable 
physiology from the University of 
California at Davis, moved from dep- 
uty director to head of the foundation. 
Three ITT executives remain on the 
board, along with several prominent 
Chilean businessmen and Govern- 
ment appointees. 


ΕΞ foundation has an annual 
operating budget of about $4 mil- 
lion, 60 percent of which comes 

from consulting fees and the rest 
from income from the endowment, 
which has liquid assets estimated at 
$22 million to $24 million. Funds for 
startups come from the endowment. 

Officials and directors of the foun- 
dation acknowledge that in the carly 
years they had difficulty finding a 
niche for an organization that came 
into being apparently without a role 
model anywhere in the world. Αἱ the 
same time, Chile was beginning a 
form of economic revolution as the 
military Government gave econo- 
mists and businessmen wide latitude 
in which to create a free-market 
economy in a country with a long 
tradition of state control. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS — τ 


. The cost of money rose decisively. 

.as the Federal Reserve voted unani- 
mously to raise the discount rate to’ 

.64 percent from 6 percent, and the 
nation's leading banks raised their 
prime lending rate to 10 percent, 

from 912 percent. The discount rate, 

which is what the Fed charges on 115. 43.9 
loans to banks, is now at its highest . 
‘level since July 1986. The prime rate, - 
which is the basis for rates on corpo- 459 
rate and consumer loans, is in double i 
digits for the first time since June 

.1985. The discount rate, last raised in 
.September of 1987, had been lagging, 11.0 
.market rates for some time. Those ~ 
-rates have been rising as investors. 
slooked at the signs of a vigorous econ- 10.0 
omy and saw a potential for acceler- 


3 The Cost of Money 
Ν Is Definitely Up — 


Sorting the crop, left, produced in the fields of Berries La Unidn, one of 10 businesses 
started with the help of Fundacion Chile. 


Mr. Sdez, who resigned from the 
Gavernment in 1975 and is now semi- 
retired, said that when he proposed 
the idea of the foundation he had 
envisioned something closer to pure 
scientific research, but that ITT “‘did- 
ΠῚ want to get involved in anything so 
complex." 

ITT favored an orientation 10- 


‘We think the 
best means to 
transfer 
technology 1s to 
get in and show 
people.’ 


Anthony Wylie 
Fundacion Chile 


ward applied technology,” he said. 
“ICs true that that is what is most 
important now for (he country, bul 
good applied technology depends on 
pure research, and some day Chile 
will have to free itself from the limi- 
tation of having no significant role in 
pure research.” 

After initially devoting itself pri- 
marily to consulting services sought 
by businesses, (he foundation decided 
six years ago to take a sirong entre- 


Cultivating Free Enterprise 


The 10 companies started up by Fundacién Chile either by itself or in partnership with investors. 
1987 Sales 1987Profits Year 


Company Product See τ ne Market (in millions of U.S. dollars) Founded 

Capritac Ltd. Created to produce special Chile ᾿ i. 1982 
cheeses from goat milk. 

Cultivos Marinos Cultivates and sells oysters. Argentina. $0.5 NA. 1982 

Tongoy Ltd. Brazil , 

Salmones Breeds. grows. captures and U.S..Europe. $8.0 $14 1982 

Antértica exports Pacific salmon. Far East 

n 

Procarme S.A. coe packs and distributes Chie $12.0 $0.3 1983 

eef. : 

BerriesLaUnién Grows. processes and exports US. $1.0 $0.2 1985 
bernes and vegetables. 

Auprin S.A. Provides automation tor industrial | Chile $0.3 NLA. 1987 
processes 

Finamar S.A. Produces and markets smoked Argentina, $0.4 $0.05 1987 
salmon and seafood products. Brazil ᾿ ἧ : 

Saimones Produces very young salmon.for Chile NA. ΝΑ. 1987 

Huillinco S.A. sale to salmon farmers. 

TecnagroCautin Produces andexports asparagus υ.5. $0.8 ΝΑ. 1987 
and berries. 

Frioagro Processes andpackagesberries Chile NA. NA - 4988 

Cautin S.A, and asparagus ; 


τ Campany failed in 1984. 


ΝᾺ Notavailable 


-ating inflation. An eventual move by 


Vunlumneme the Fed had been widely expected, 


prencurial thrust. 
One of its earliesl entrepreneurial 


; : bev a 
undertakings was the creation in 1982 ΔΕ farm commodities soaring in the - 


but the markets still seemed taken 
aback by the Fed’s timing. Many peo- 


.ple had thought the Fed, entirely 


made up of Reagan appointees, would 
not act until after the elections. 


A gloomy official outlook for this 
year’s grain harvest sent the prices 


of the whally owned affiliate Sal- A 

mones Antartica Ltd., which has led ‘futures mares ne Agriculture ian 

the way in making Chile a major ‘partment sai that because " 
:drought 31 percent less grain would 


salmon producer and exporter in just 
a few years. In fact, Chile was the 
first country in the Southern Hemi- 


sphere to successfully produce salm- | 


on, since joined hy New Zealand. 
Salmones Antartica exporied 1,000 

tons of fresh and frozen Pacific salm- 

on this past season. The fresh salmon 


goes almost exclusively to the United | 


States. The frozen salmon goes to 
Japan, the United States and Europe. 


be harvested this year than last year, 
yielding the smailest crop since 1970. 
President Reagan signed a drought- 
rrelief bill that would provide individ- 
‘ual farmers with up to $100,000 in aid. 
-The bill's total cost is put at between 
“$3.9 billion and $5.1 billion. 


Producer prices were up five- 
tenths of 1 percent in July, led by in- 
‘creases in the costs of clothing, cars 


Sales in 1987 totaled $8 million, with and poultry. The number sh la 


profits of $1.4 million. Like Chilean 
fruit, salmon is harvested here dur- 


slight acceleration [rom the June rise 
οἵ four- tenths of 1 percent. At an an- 


ing the Northern Hemisphere winter {nual rate the July figure works out to 


and does not compete directly with 
production in the United States. 
Werner von Bischhoffshausen, gen- 
eral manager of Salmones Antartica, 
said the foundation's role in starting, 
the company had been crucial be- 


. cause “no one in thé private sector 


was willing to take the risk.” Now 
that the risk has paid off, many pri- 
vate investors have created their own 
salmon businesses in Chile. 


tart two additional companies 


5.7 percent. The rate for all of 1987 
was 2.2 percent ... Retail sales were 
up five-tenths of 1 percent in July, the 
third consecutive monthly gain. But if 
the 1.9 percent jump in auto sales is 


excluded, sales were up only one-' 


tenth of 1 percent ... Business inven- 
tories increased by seven- tenths of 1 


percent in June, but that was offset by . 


‘a gain of 1.5 percent in business sales. 
: : 
|. Rupert Murdoch is buying TV 


Daily Racing Form for $3 billion. The ἡ 


Ἐπ τὰ officials plan to iGuide, Seventeen m ine and the 


every year and to sell off their 
mterest when ἃ business becomes 
profitable, said Ricardo Cortés Dan- 
oso, public relations director. The 


price far excceds that of any other 
publishing deal and caps the empire- 
building career of Walter H. Anne- 
berg, who founded TV Guide in 1953. 


proceeds would be returned to the ry "Guide, with a circulation of 17.2 


endowment. The first company of- 
fered for sale is Salmones Antartica, 
for which bids will be opened Aug. 22. 

Only one of the 10 startup compa- 
nies has failed so far, Mr. Cortés said. 
Tha! operation, Caprilac Ltd., sought 
to imprave and sunitize cheese pro- 
duced with goats’ milk, but Mr. Cor- 
tés said the goal herders could not . 
adapt to the requirements of machine | 
praduction of cheese. | 

In deciding how to invest in start- 
ups, the foundation “looks for pro- 
jects that will have effeets other than 
just making money from modern 
management techniques,” Mr. Wylie 
said. 

“First, they have to be technically 
innovative,” he said. "We hope they 
will be export-oriented but that is not 
absolutely necessary. Also, they have 
to have social importance, such as 
creating good jobs and setting exam- 
ples that others can duplicate.” 

With Chile's economy now growing, 
rapidly, he said, the challenge to the 
foundation is ‘‘to keep ahead of the 
private sector, which is becoming 
much more aggressive in ils own 
search for technology and ideas.” ΒΒ 


Source Fundacion Chile 


million, dominates its niche. The ac- 
quisitions should mesh with Mr. Mur- 
doch’s broadcasting, publishing and 
entertainment holdings, which gener- 
ate $3.5 billion in annual revenues. 


The Business Week stock-trading 
case continued to take a toll. S.G. 
“Rudy” Ruderman, who had broad- 
cast marke news for the magazine, 
was dismissed. The magazine said he 
had violated its code of ethics be- 
cause he had not disclosed all of his 
stock dealings. A spokesman said Mr. 
Ruderman “may have made four or 
.five trades in 1988 involving stocks 
«mentioned in the magazine's ‘Inside 
‘Wall Street’ column.” A former 
‘stockbroker became the first person 
.to face criminal charges in the case 
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‘The New York Times! Agua 14, 1900 


Wuliam Dition had been dismissed by 
Merrill Lynch because of suspicion 
that he had made trades based on ad- 
vance knowledge of the colunm. He 
agreed to plead guilty to a charge of 
wire fraud. Four other employees of 
R.R. Donnelley, which prints Busi- 
ness Week, were dismissed on suspi- 
cion that they provided early copies 
of the magazine to brokers. 


The markets headed downward as 
interest rates rose. Only the dollar 
gained, reaching an 18-. month high 
against the West German mark, but 
that gain was fading by week's end, 
as West German officials issued 
warnings that a rising dollar-poses 


“problems.” Bond prices fell enough... . 


to push'the rate on the 30-year Treas- °° 


ury bond above 9.40 t. Before 
the Fed move, the yield had been 9.04 
percent. Higher yields give the stock 
market strong competition for the in- 
vestor’s dollar. In addition, high rates 
could hurt corporate profits, so stock 
prices took a tumble. For the week, 
the Dow Jones industrial average lost 
81.61 points, to close at 2,037.52. 


HL Ross Perot’s contract with the 
Postal Service will be revised to re- 
duce the role his company plays, the 
Postal! Service said. The original con- 
tract, awarded without competitive 
bidding, gave Perot Systems exctlu- 
sive rights to develop more efficient 
postal procedures and to receive a 
share of the cost savings. The revi- 
sions will open parts of that process 
to competition. But Electronic Data 
Services, a potential competitor, con- 
tinued ta protest the arrangement. 
Mr. Perot founded Electronic Data 
and later sold it to Genera! Motors. 


A $3.6 billion LB.M. contract with 
the Federal Aviation Adminstration 
to develop an air trafffic control sys- 
tem was suspended while officials try 
to resolve a challenge to the contract 
from Hughes Aircraft. 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED AUGUST 12, 1988 
(Consolidated) ὃ 
Company Seles Last NetChno 
Hou ind ..... 71,740,600 29% - 1% 
NiaMP ........52,902,600. 13% - % 


Con Ed... 31,870,500 43% 
SWEPS .... 18,243,100 25 
PanEC ...... 14,394,400 26Ve 
CalIPS .---. 14,284,000 20% 

Tex Util ........ 11,583,600 28% 

Ald Sgnt ....... 10,195,300 33% 

Gen El... 98,540,000 40% - % 
Fed NM ....... 7,820,500 47% 
ODPL... 7,284,200 25 

EXXON wane 7,148,900 46% 
7,148,500 118 - 5% 
AT&T ......... 6,935,200 25% - 1% 


AEIPw...... 6,682,000 26% - κα 
ΜΑΒΚΕΤΌΙΑΗΥ ιδεὶ Prev. 
Week Week 

AQVANCOS ..-....ὄὄ.. .362 922 
Declines ...erssereerssore 1,558 915 
Unchanged 254 315 
TODA ISSUES -.-..........2.174 2,162 
New Highs ---....... 25 67 
NOW LOWS .--.-......-..........88 43 
VOLUME Last Year 
[4 P.M. New York Clase) Week ToDate 


“Total Sales une 900,402,319 27,058,692,410 


Same Per. 1887. 1,114,312,630 28,488,531,258 
En 


"WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 
7 Net 


' New York Stock E: 
Indust. 188.6 17 δ᾽ 1788 6.91 


TrARSD wee 137.1 131.0 132.2 . 4.37 
Utis WW. 7210 700 702 -1.75 
Finance ...... 133.2 1292 130.0 -2,99 


Composite._. 153.6 147.5 1485 -456 - 


Standard & Poor’s 

Indust .......... 313.8 300.3 301.9 -10.27 
Transp ..----... 210.9 203.5 201.9 ~ 8.09 
1104 1065 107.1 - 2.90 
Financial ..... 25.5 265 24.8 - 0.65 
500 Stocks ..272.4 261.0 2625 - 8.60 
100 Stocks .. 260.3 249.1 250.6 - 7.98 
Dow Jones 
Windust —.. 2134.6 2023.6 2037.5 -81.67 
20Trensp —. 8902 8427 852.1 -29.12 
15Utis _.. 183.6 176.3 179.6 - 6.08 
65Comb .... 797.1 762.4 7624 -28.58 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED AUGUST 12, 1988 
(Consolidated) 

Company Saes πεὶ NetChng 


DomeP 4,425,600 17-84 an 
TexAir_.. 2.738400 10% 17% 
Amdahl. 1,865,300 44% = -2¥e 
BAT... 1,816,800 7% 
EChOBY .....- 1,407,700 18% -ἴωι 


WangB-__. 1,355,700 9% = He 
Diazone -.. 1,136,400 2% 4 νὰ. 
ENSCO.... 88:39 ve -ἶἴ 
ΒΙΡΙΒ......... Ε 


MARKET DIARY = .ast "Prev. 

Week Week 
Advances 188 ᾿ 597 
Declined ... .... ...6.92 422 
υποπθροά .---..-.......20] Fra) 
Total αϑυθ8.......--... 1049 160 
"NEW HIQNE ...------...-. 12 8, 
Ναπὶ ον waned? - 36 
TS 
VOLUME . * Last Yor 


4PM NewYork Coser Werk : 
 TotmhSales—.. 51.421 18Π}Ὲ 1|522.285,.,445 


 SemePer.1987.. 72971500 1.565 518 58 


The American Stock Exchange 
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page. Phoblacht, 
sional Irish Repiblican Army's 


means within the 
TRA, rhe single word “Resur- 


out, at least as far as its-own sup- 
porters were concermed, the memo- 
Operations that 


led to the deaths of innocent : 


In Australia and Malaysia, British. 
Minister 


this to placing Allied person- 
nel bebind enemy lines during 
World War I: 

Yet the fact that the targets have 
been “soft” gives the lie to the criti- 


Env ales te very eave ταῖς 


the Provi. 


ols the latest IRA campaign of brutal. killing a show of 
πὰρ ἐν ora desperate last fling? 


New reign of IRA terror 


May Holland and John Merritt 


‘Two children pass 


fobowhag dotr ence tha Sored τὰ Mei after on aiack daring | 


barning barricades, 
the faneral of three IRA members kilfed in March. 


ΤῊΝ 
He 
{ΠῚ 
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εξ 
ue 


hen ‘on Saturday a British -. 
: "serviceman on leave from his unit ἐπ᾿ 


. police station, 


Red Pabulary (RUC) officer and two Ul - forces 
ster Defence Regiment 


(UDR) sol- 


ap a te main of pono 


- risk, Jn fact, the 


᾽ daiobalinih beeen 


London may not have been as it 
the Provisionals rai 


: » Gerry 
ams told The Observer that there 


"were two reasons why attacks on 


exp! 

that “callous as it may sound, when 
British soldiers: die it removes the 
worst of the agony from Ireland.” 
Early this month, Ireland and spe- 
cifically the Protestant community 


"im Ulster continued to feel the full 


agony that the IRA’s terrorist cam- 
inflicts on its victims. Two off- 


i particular was 
Hed out with a flamboyant brutality 
that must have had the aim of ter- 


“Attacks on contractors working 
security forces are not pew 

and have an obvious political objec- 
tive. If the IRA can stop mainte- 


for the 


FOLLOWING the talks between 
leadg members of Sinn Fein and 
the Social Democrat Liberal Party 
GDL). leader John Hume, there 
been speculation about ἃ possi- 
Bie split thin the Proves between 
those who favour a more political 
strategy and militarists who argue 
that the British will withdraw from 
Northern Ireland only at the point 
of a gun. Such speculation fails to 
understand an organization that was 
bom out of a commitment to physi- 
‘cal force as a weapon for achieving 
political objectives. The debate is 
not about calling off the terrorist 
cainpaign but how best to ran it. 
- ‘There have also been suggestions 
that after 20 years the leadership of 


the stresses of the past two decades 
have taken a toll. Some members of 
the Provisionals’ leadership are now 
of an age when they see their own 

. Children beconting involved in the 
violence. But, if anything, the expe- 
Tience of fatigue of 20 years-and the 
losses sustained has increased a blin- 
kered determination to see the cam- 
ical the focecing of public 


had for some time. ety. its aims 
are to muster support abroad, par- 
ticularly in the U.S., and to sicken 
public opinion in Britain to provoke 
popular demand for withdrawal 
from Northern Ireland. 

Sinn Fein is heavily in- 
volved in the first demonstrations 
planned to commemorate the civil- 
rel ῥτοίρεῖ σέ 1968 abc Do 
the present troubles. This political 
campaign will build in the coming 
year with the objective of hammer- 
ing home the message that British 
sgidiers have now been on the 
streets of Northern Ireland for 20 
years and that peace seems as far 
away 85 ever. 

Sinn Fein argues that every public 


puch tah oncins apt pede 


fe ον ταὶ aoe oan & Coes 

utes to ἃ public perception that the 

normal operation of law and order 

does not exist in whole areas of 
Ireland. 


Northern 


At the same time, there has been 
a debate recently within the Provi- 
.Sionals about the desirability of kill- 
tecruited security person- 
nel, since this is inevitably seen by 
the Unionists as a direct attack on 


ing 


agreed on is that there js little pro- 
spect that the situation will get any 
better, at least in the short term. For 
some time now ‘security chiefs on 
both sides of the border have been 
predicting an escalation in the IRA's 


the Protestant community. What or pierce the armoured plating of a 


hin beni Bacal cella 
those who have ar- 
any softening of the 
this issue are in the 


os gic eg 


ae Fas Hoe on 


Another part of their 


cannot be detected 
is machines and is extremel 


Strategy 
Senor (86 eaves οἵ ria re a 


oe ee ee 
Ὁ to isolate, the:ocal serp- porte and.security forces, with 
routines disrupted 


᾿ΕΝ Saga =the RUC and the UDR. rontines and movements 
- their own community. ἢ 


Security forcés have yet to cor- 
“ror tho toe o€ Seat i the the attack 


the IRA is war weary. It is true that | 
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on the North London headquarters 
of the Armed Forves Postal Service 
in Mill Hill. But it is the perfect 
weapon for the [RA’s latest hit-and- 
run tactics. 

So far the IRA has scarcely de- 
ployed the much heavier weapons 
that the security forces believe it 
now possesses, -but Republican 
sources have told The Observer that 
recruits have been training until re- 
cently in their use. When this train- 
ing is completed, there is likely to be 
a significant increase in the violence, 
particularly in confrontations with 
the army. 

Faced with this appalting pros- 
pect, it is not surprising that Ulster 
Unionists clamoured -for much 
tougher security measures. 

The official Unionist spokesman 
on security, Ken Maginnis, has ap- 
pealed for the deployment of more 
regular soldiers along the border. 
He believes that this would make it 
more difficult for the JRA to move 
men and weapons between the Irish 
Republic and the North and would 
thus cut off supply lines to. the 
terrorists, 

To this argument the army replies 
that it deploys sufficient manpower 
and ro nc sophisticated surveil- 

the border and that to 
move in more soldiers would only 
ἐγ οιδρσοος vulnerable to terrorist 


The other traditional remedy be- 
ing demanded in London and Bel- 
fast is the introduction of some form 
of selective internment. 

To this the government replies 
that the situation on internment is 
constantly under review. Privately, 
howevcr. security sources say that 
the political cost of internment, in 
terms of a loss of cooperation from 
the Irish government and an up- 
surge in popular support for the 
IRA, would far outweigh any bene- 
fits. This is an analysis with which 
the Provos themselves would proba- 
bly agree. 

The real agony was to be seen, as 
always, in the tears of families griev- 
ing for sons and husbands and in the 
slow inexorable bratalizing of 2 
whole community. Those who 
mourned early this month, some- 
times to the point of physical col- 
lapse, were Protestants. Among 
Catholics living in the ghetto areas 
of Belfast there was in public at least 
scarcely a flicker of sympathy for 
that grief. 


In brightly coloured Park Centre, 
just off the Falls Road, children 
played and took rides on the model 
horses and motor cars in the centre 
of the shopping mall. A few feet 
away from where they played a 
btack plastic bucket leaned against 
the window of a shoe shop. 


It contained a bunch of red and 
ikea carnations bearing a card with 
message: “For Roy, murdered 
won bullet.” It was here 
at Roy Butler was shot in front of 
young wife and two-year-old 
rare oot Already he is just one of 
e sta 


τ fit of all, stop eating, ΤΉΝ 
is wost often the first signal that — 


something is wrong. Many pets, par-. 
overfed house - 


ticularly our usually’ 
pets, will miss a meal now and then. - 
pecker pen oreg org ong 
appetite and suddenly stops eating, 
that is most often a sign that'some- - 
thing is amiss. ~ 

"The first thing τό do is see if the 
animal is drinking. “If it is, at least _ 


you don’t have to worry:about im- a 


: ACROSS. ἫΝ 
1Porsibly making up πὶ verse on 
spectacularatars (10) ᾿ 

6 Performs before Romans a 


10 Many a boy will become an ar 


tisan (5) 

11 Found a team ‘spurned (45) 

12Honour πὶ rimple ™man ‘of the 
cloth 

13 The writer in the street appears 
worn-out (5) 


15Sailors read a note and Lake - 


flight (7) 


17An _ upholder of ihe Christian ᾿ 
{7) 


wo 
19 Employment left. a letter i in fo- 
tile (7) 
21. A woman gone to find an MNicit 
place todrink (7). 


22 Wood having some παν 


characteriatic 6) 


-has had 


Loss of 
appetite 


: -FUR;: ‘FINS 
- AND. FEATHERS . 
. D’vora Ben Shaul © 


mediate dehydration: and can safely 
wait 24 hours to see if it is.only a 


-minor stomach upset. This, howev-. 


ex, ἰδ on.condition that your animal 


hasn't then I would suggest contact- 


Ing your veterinary at once. 
‘You should also note wheber the 


- MReneg ade given ἢ job te 
᾿ Blending (8) . 


εἰ 31 Blowing. wt the apartment in 


* Gateshead 
᾿ Bier French ἡ way κοι a a holiday ? 
(δ 


29 Check a supporter (4) δ 
30 Dealing | with creep meant the 
~exercising of welf-contral (10) 


δι". fe ΤΟΝ 
3 Like being ins moos - -ammess in- 
deed! (4)- 
Those. ‘print reforming may ap- 
pear very sharp (9) ὃ 


i 3 Approach from Rissian Jeaders’ 


thet play with words when re- 
. tired (3.2) 

. 4 Anaren of fruit br vegetable(7) 

᾿ SLearias working to’ bring outa 
magazine mM. 


all its vaccinations. If it : 


animal is urinating and having nor- 
mal bowel movements. A cat or dog 
‘with a fever usually has a warm, dry 
- pose and is lethargic. 

If the animal has not retumed to 


; 7Tocdge into church is wrong (δ) 
8 Giva voice about smalt number 
adding sugar (10) 
9 Murder as a result of a celebr- 
ation with port (8) 
14 People suffering some hurt from 
‘nonchalant relationships (10) ~ 


”-16Get to know by chance about. 


. male artist’a backing (8) 


18A omit as regards attend- 
ants (3-6 


τ 0 ΑἹ. κῶν developed i in a coastal 


area (7) 

21 Το the payin gueat accommo- 
dated hy a fool it's just a tempor- 
ary arrangement (4-3) 


. 23General ies the learner's 


‘weapon (δ᾽ 


i 35 A topping building worker! (6) 
. 38 Only water (4) 
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Yesterday's Quick Solution 


iz 
[5} εἴ πὶ 
τ 


AGROSS: 1 Bion, 4 Tenniel, ὅ Rout- 
ine, 9 Loves, 10 Diago. Ἡ Ringlet, 3 
ἐν #2 tome ss Muster, (7 Tavern, 20 Mean, 

24 Charm, 28 Mavis. 27 


some, 4 Thenry, &Nyton, 6 Involve, 7 
Liszt, 12 lotr: 14 Arme: 16Samovar, 18 
Ancient, 18 Nemesia, 21 Escort, 22 


εἰ  Comie23 Aisle, 25 Alone, .. 


have a dry, scruffy coat; and be in 


anything 
abscessed or 
ous, chronic illness: it is for a veteri- 
nary to decide. 
Many cats, particularly older cats, 
suffer for weeks or even months 


without sparing realy ck. mally sick, inal as as 


normal in 24 hours, it needs profes- shee Gf tha taectvieretce ayatina 


sional care, 


of the bladder. That is why it is 


CHRONIC ILLNESS is much hard- Inportalit te Rots t you pee goss 
er to detect. The dog or cat may lose off condition and to get professional 


weight; eat poorly -- or eat a lot; 


Ariel, the nation’s 


paper. - 


Ariel 


O Abroad 
Q. NIS 35.00 


Illustrated, 16 pages of full-colour plates. 
Subseription details below. 


Magazine 
Jerusalem Post Publications Ltd. 
P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 
I wish to subseribe to Ariel, in the. 

indicated 


(surface mail) 
O Abroad (airmail) 51.00 


help at once. 


The Best of Israeli Culture 


journal of arts and letters. 


Contributors include some of the foremost writers, 
artists, critics and academic figures 


Published now four times a year in English, 
French, German and Spanish, on art-chrome 


of Israel. 


Then there is the matter of inju- 
Ties, particularly in cats, Male cats 
often fight and they not uncommon- 


tha bts thre any note 


occyr in female cats, but usually 
on the neck where they were bitten 
yn an overzealous suitor. 

These abscesses should have pro- 
fessional Gare, and one should be 
alert for them. Remember, your an- 
imal can't tell you it doesn’t feel 
well; you have to notice for yourself. 


The gift of 
curiosity 
ALL RIGHT, afl you gifted 
kids, gather round. I have some 
things to tell you -- and there'll 
also be a story about a pretty 

little girl. 
Everybody comfortable? 


maost other kids, and that's why 
you're so bored at school? 

What about you, little girl 
dripping ice cream on your 
shirt? No, you can’t have the 
microphone; just tell me and ΤΣ 
tell the others. 


CUTTING 


EDGE 


HELGA DUDMAN 


NO, NO, THIS doesn’t work, 
the tone is all wrong. It's not the 
children’s fault, and I shall bave 


her very early teens. Now, ais, 
she’s won 2 scholarship for two 


ἘΝΤΕΗΤΑΙΝΜΕΝΤ 


Lucky day? 


eee 
Greer Fay Cashman 


IS THIS your lucky day, your lucky 
. Week, your lucky month? Are the 
Stars smiling at you, or is this a 
-time when you should be special- 
«ly carefut in matters of health, fi- 
«Nance, work contacts and family 

relations? Astrologist Ilan Pecker 
-discusses horoscopes at 22.00 

.on Monday nights on Radio Net- 
work One in A Star for Every- 
,{One. The programme gives more 


splay to the current star sign than ° 


. tothe other 11, but it’s worth tun- 
ving in- you may hear something 
ito your advantage. 


Songs by Yitzhak Klepter 21.00 Mabat 
ular songs 23.05 Ths Was The Dey 06.06 
ular son, is 

Night Birds oy 


ARMY TWO. 
19.05 The Old Radio 20.06 Current Hits 
22.05 Break 23.05 All That Jazz 


EDUCATIONAL TV 

9.00 Teletext 9.06 Keep Fit 9.18 Surprise 
Train 9.40 Nils Holgersson (animation) 
10.03 Not at Ail 10.30 Teletext 10.26 
Mansfield Park (part 5) 


11.30 Shirley. and the 
Baboons 


Anthropological researcher Dr. 
Shirley Strom spent six years 
With a tribe of baboons. The film 
traces their day-to-day life. ~~ 
12.15 Pop music — Cat Stevens 14.00 Te- 
letext 14.05 The Knights of God (part 13) 

, 14,30 “Katkatin” 18.00 Family Relations 
15.40 Keep Fit 18.50 Teletext 16.00 This 
tt 17.00 A New Evening 


ISRAEL TV 


47.30 Summer-Somersauits 18.00 Run- 
ning Scared (British drama series) 18.20 
Animation 


13.20 N dup 18.32 Sports M 

ewes rourn 

zine 19.30 News μὴ serra 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume εἰ 

20.00 News roundup 

20.02 Head of the Class 

Titled The Secret Life of Arvid Er- 

gen, tonight's episode focuses on 
rvid’s passion for Lori. Unabie 

Ῥ concentrate on other subjects, 
Θ runs the risk of being thrown 

Gut of the class, 

20.25 On Wheels 

Tonight's show includes an item 
bout a man responsible for a 


serious car accident who works . 


out his debt to society at Beit 
Qevinstein. 


22.00 This is the Time 
22.50 Moonlighting 23.40 News 


5 
JORDAN TV (unofficial) 
47.30 Cartoons 


VOICE OF MUSIC ; 
8,01 Morning Melodies 7.09 Albinoni: 
Concarto No. 2; Reinecke: “Undine” Sona- 
te Schubert: Rando in A for Swings; Sme- 
wna: " fe” String Quartet 9.00 


Veaghan Williams: English Folk Song Suite 
(RAF Central Band/Banks); Rodrigo: “Sum- 
mer” Violin Concerto; Weber: Clarinet 


Strings; Mendelssohn: String Trio, Op. 87/ 
22Ropartz: Prelude, Song 15.00 Music Ap- 
Ppreciation 16.00 From the World’s Concert 
Halls - Baroque Music ival, 

1986 — Works by A. & G. Gabrieli, Schutz, 
Dewland and others 18.00 Emphasis on 
the Performance 19.00 Among Friends — 
works by Berlioz, Hovhaness, Tallis and 
others 20.05 Musical Mediey 20,30 From 
the World’s Concert Hails: Hoch: “The 
Mpming After”; Beethoven: Piano Concer- 
Mater: Syenhony Novas vite totes: Be 
moiler: 2; Vil J 
chianas Brasileiras; Ravel: Melodies 
Populaires Grecques; Villa-Lobos: Guitar 
pigces 23.00 Mozart sonates 


RADIO ist - 
6.08 Gymnastics 8.16 Hassidic Songs 
6.30 Daily Mishna and Gemara Portion 
8.50 Bible 
7.18 News in French 7.30 Songs of tha 
Good Old Days 8.06 Compass 9.05 Infor- 
mation for Listeners 10.05 Morning Pearis 
11,05 Hebrew Songs 12.08 Middle East 
Médlay 13.00 News In English 12.30 
News in French 14.06 Youth Magazine 
Unive πα Age 17.00 News 
University 16.05 Mii 
In English 17.02 News in Franch 17.05 
Songs for the Afternoon 18.06 Jewish Tra- 
dition 19.00 Programmes for Olim 22.05 
Man Has a Star — with the astrologist 


ΠῚ 00.00 News 


2nd 
Early Morning 6.30 News roundup 


Sofgs 19.00 Today - 
1 Hebrew Songs 20.05 Cantorial Hit 
Partde 21.00 Mabat Newsreel Jazz 
and More 23.05 Quizzes 01.00 Nows 


6.05 Hebrew Songs 6.30 Open Your Eyes 
53 four 
— dongs, information 7.07 "707" 3.00 
Gotd Morning Israel 9.06 In the Morming 
τ Songs and Sketches 10.55 It’s burn- 
tng.11.05 Right Now 73.05 ing from 
the: Hip 14.05 Summer ‘88 15.05 Siesta 
‘ev 16.05 


.05 Border 


Navigator. ORION OR δ: 7:15, 9:15 
House on Carroll Street. 10:30, ag Ἐπ 


dren’s film. ORNA: 10:30, 4:30 Miami 
Beach ( 5}. 7:15, 9:15 Hallo 
Again. RON: 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 Red Heat. 

7, 9:15, 84 Charing Cross 
Road. 


TEL AVIV 

BEN-YEHUDA: 5, 7:30, 9:46 Hairspray. 

SETH HATEFUTSOTH: 6 Almonds and 
27: 55 ime 
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HAIFA 
ATZMOW 1: 4:30, 7, 9:16 Masters of the 
Universe, ATZMON 2: 5:20, 8:30 The Un- 
bearable Lig! ATZMO! 
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NETANYA 
ESTHER: 6, 7:30, 9:30 Crocodile Dundes It. 
STUINO NETANYA: 7:15, 9:30 Lul 


BAT YAM Ἷ 
ATZMAUT: 5, 7:15, 9:30 Salsa. 


GIVATAYIM 
HADAR: 5, 7:16, 9:30 Crocodile Dundes Il. 


PETAH TIKVA om 


7:30, 9:30,Salsa. ἃ ἃ, 3:5, 7:45. 
9:45 The Summer of Avia, 11 a.m. Mestars 
of the Universe. . i 


RAMAT HASHARON ᾿ 
KOCHAY: 11, 5 Star Wars. 7:15 Summer 
School. 9:35 Wall Street. . 


I. : 7, 9:30 Le Grand 
Chemin. DAVID: 7:30, 9:30 Crocodile Dun- 
dee IL 11, 5 Cara Bears lil HECHAL: 6, 7, 
9:30 Magic Samson, MEW TIFERET: 7:30, 
9:30 Heat. 11, 5 Jungle Book | 


KIRYAT ONO: 


: 7, 9:16 Beotie- 
Julce. 4:30 Song of the South 


GG. RON 1: 5:45, 9:15 The Unbearable 


Lightness of Being. 11 a.m. Bilbl.G.G. RON 
2: 11 am. Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. 5, 7:15, 9:30 Crocodile Dundee Ii. 


AFULA 
MOFTERON: 9 p.m. Crocodile Dundes Ul. 


BEERSHEBA : 
ς CHEN: 5, 7:15, 9:30 Siamdance. HECHAL 
ARSUT 


{Labour Council): 11,5 Res- 
Eyes. 


iT: 
20.05" cuers. 7, 9:30 Black 


ERZLIVA ae 
DAN ACCADIA: 7, 9.30 Three Men and a | 
DAMIEL HOTEL: 


WINE BOX/ Haim Shapiro 


ONE of the wonders of the wine Israeli wineries were not slow to fol- 


about the rea- 
son for the 
switch, but most 
experts seem to 
feel that this is - - 
related to the - *: ~ 
concurrent 
switch away | 
from heavy 
foods and red ; 
meat. There has 
been a persis- 
tent, if unfound- 
ed, rumour that ἢ 
white wine is 3 


to replace vines of one kind of grape 
by those of another, the winemakers 
came up with a new vintage, Caber- 
net Blanc, a white wine made with 
ted grapes, a wine which deliberate- 
ly robbed the grapes of their fall 
potential. 


David Horovitz/ LONDON 
CLAIMING THAT ke is too old to 


phd hearer arebige ‘art nonvean 
ipture an an assortment 
«οἱ rock memorabilia -- includi 

as the Pinball Wizard in the film 
Tommy — and an eccentric range of 


MUSIC REVIEW 


foyer. But this was a minor delay, .} 


for good purpose, and the recital 
itself proved to be well worth 


artist develops’a spontaneity that _ 
is the mark of re-creation, afar . 
different thing than inumitation. 
Emerging baritone Rubenstein 
sang well in a Rosenblatt duet with . 


White out of red 


There have been various theories “net ‘Blanc, with 


Elton poses with items from his collection at the Victoria aud Albert Museum. 
ibe πρῖτὸ high ets aid plaka inaction srare weed ἔα tho Sex, “Teemeny.’ 


Too big for his boots 
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Hail to ahoofer "Ὁ 


Since the wine retained a little of 
the red colour, it has usually been 
described as a “blush wine” or 
“blushing wine.” Needless to say, 


Calev Ben-David 


taking a chance in buying a 
1985 vintage of the Montfort Caber- 
grapes from’ the 


of Jerusalem. 
Usually a white 
wine is not kept 
for more than 3 
year, but the 


at 9:30 p.m. : ἐνῶ 
. The. tation will use film clips, 
recordings and live commentary, to present 
an overview of the hoofer’s remarkable 80- 
operon rig 
special guest appearance to play a 
short medly of hits from Astaire’s many 
The evening is a follow-up to Tryster’ ἥ- 
Ν᾿ paler tiveeg peme, 


to Pooh Bear brooches. 

2,000 pieces Elton is auctioning at 
" ton is auctioning at 

Sotheby's next month, that the Vic- 

toria and Albert Museum, no less, 


has selected 500 for pre-sale 
exhibition. 


imitation “ens τας 


her privacy in the movie Ginger 
The veteran pop star and Watford and Fred. = " “public persoaality.” 6 60Ὸς.. 
football fanatic says be determined District 3 at. Ginger _ _ The movie, starring Marat 
on the sale when he ran out of space-|} ruled Monday that the film di- -~ pes Fa Mastrotenni and -Gruliett Ma- 
at his mansion near Windsor. It was i : : et. ‘ 
that “enjoys 


time, he said, for a change in direc- 
tion. “I'm going to be ultra-modern 
from now on.” 

The sale is expected to yield in 
excess of three million pounds. 


“| won't do any business when I'm on vacation”. 
That's a rule a lot of pedple make... but now when in 
Israel, it could be a rule worth ignoring. 

Bank Hapoalim offers visitors and tourists to Israel a 
VIP free foreign currency account that’s tax-free and 
confidential. And in honor of Israef's 40th 
Anniversary, you'll get a special medal struck for this 
occasion for openihg a VIP account. 


In addition, Bank Hapoalim offers access t 

international Private Banking - including ae 
Management, foreign exchange, bonds, shares, -- 
Precious metals and other investment opportunities. .᾽ 
That's why it pays to take a 5 minute break from τ 
your vacation and visit one of our Tourist Centers or 

Bank Hapoalim branches. oe eo 


Celebrate Israel's 40th Anniversary and do — 


Something that's good for you... and good for Israel. 
And get a medal for doing it. - a 


BANK HAPORLIM 


Tourist, Foreign Resident and Otim Centers 
5 Tet Aviv - 104 Hayarkon St. Tel: (03)243311 
Jerusalem - 16 King George St. Tel: (02)207628 
. Haifa - 105 Hanassi Bivd. Tel: (04)353311 
Netanya - 11 Kikar Ha’atzmaut Tel: (053)339741 
Head Office - 50 Rothschild Blvd. Tel Aviv (03}673333 


ΠῚ Ἢ 


ὡς qesurpris 


—<— 


CURRENCY 
MARKETS 


--- -͵.... 


ΒΝ. s afraid οἵ - 
‘inflation? | 


ἘΠ eh in thin jaa su pas ΞΕ So 
investors are a tough group to please on the subject of inflation. In the bond 
market, especially, inflation is public enemy No. 1 because it erodes the 
value of money invested in Jong-term assets with fixed face. values. And 
Soe τι κ  ἰπαταβτὴ τίς , 50 usually does the stock 
market. ᾿ 

But what happens when the Federal Reserve and other central bask i 
Jeading industrialized countries a militant stance against inflation, and 
Tek a Gee ere a action? - 

you take Tuesday’s increase in the discount rate by the Fed as'a case in : 
point, the markets react wilh dismay, 

One prominent. concern is that in their zeal to keep inflation in check, 
rondo tighten credit enough to cause a recession. at some pomt 


But some optimistic forecasters don’t buy that argument. They contend 
that a modest pinch now by the Fed could forestall ths necessity for a crunch 
later. Statistics reported to date ee oe come Ὁ 
creeping up. but not accelerating rapidly. 


‘There was some uneasy reaction in the markets Friday when the govern- 
ment reported that the Producer Price Index rose 0.5% is July — 06% ifyou 
exclude food and energy prices, Whe 316 pone τὸ rate sbrartetenm: 
fluctuations that don’t indicate any lasting trent 

‘The big worry on the Street these days is that the robust pace of economic 
Se cee deme oe poe ες cae aba 6 and production 


Ἀπ ΠΗ ΜΠΗ͂Ν 


However, some analysts contend that these fears are unj njustified. 
“The ezouomy is strong, but stong forthe right reasons,” maintains 
Michael Sherman at Shearson Lehman Hutton Inc. The inflation pictore 


ἷγ 


ley 


161 


{e-g-, on bonds) down from present levels.” 
As Edward Yardeni at Prudential-Bache Securities puts it: “Growth i is 
ad. That's our motto. 

“We're trying to recruit as many people as ible to repeat it 10 times 
each morning, so that it might beooule a self fmafiling prophecy. Frankly, we 
need all the help we can get because the ‘growth is bad’ camp has many more 
believers.” 

“ες 


Yardeni and the other optimists 


: By GILL TUDOR 
LONDON - A small but possibly 
growing number of investors are 
taking what they consider'a moral 
look at where they put their money. 
And, amid public debate on such 
issues as the environment, health 
and apartheid, some financiers see 


“ ς Mane sie 
Volume on the Big Board averaged 180.08 million shares a day, against 
155.81 million the week before. 4 
Actually, some analysts point out, the response on the Strect to tighter 
~"s  gredit hasn't been entirely negative. 
a ‘While all interest rates have been moving up lately, they point out, long- 
ἔν  (temm rates have not risen as fast as short-term rates. That suggests to some 
Se eit Got Go δ᾽ πιοοξαεία! , πα 
' beneficial to the financial markets over time. (Associated Press 


τ More surprises in store 


‘The dollar recovered from a sud- problematic. 


beth 
been an issue in the U.S. for 10 to 15 


years. 
But interest in ig eon Eu- 
rope was not great, partly use 
tight disclosure laws made ft dificat 
to research company activities. 


‘By DAVID GOODHART 
BONN — West Germany conipanies 


port by the Economics Ministry in 
Bonn, but the same report, never- 
ἐποῖρεξ, 1 gepthairan My lager 
the prospects for most 


(Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Ju 
Prime Rate (Cost in annual terms) _ 


Oct'Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Now 


: Ethical investing gains a following 


Asian markets present similar prob- 
lems. 


Eiris, an advisory body, was set volved with alcohol, tobacco, arma- 
up in 1983 by churches and charita- 3 i 
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Top government officials at odds 
At issue: To devalue or cut interest 


By AVI TEMKIN 


᾿ Post Economie 
A heated debate about the course of 
economic and monetary policy is being 
echelons 


debate is between those who want to 
devalue the shekel in the next few weeks 
and those who favour a rapid reduction 
gg poe ‘a 
The ite was triggered by the slow- 
oun trecote mate add asco 
fall in exports. The Bank of Israel, con- 
ducting an internal evaluation of the sit- 
vation, concluded that the economy 
would loss the equivalent of 2% of the 


᾿ In survey of economy 


due to the uprising in the territories. On 
top of that, there has been an unexpect- 
ρὲ soma [6 ρείνεῖς consumption. 

* This has lead government and central 
bank officials to argue that a drastic 
reduction in interest rates is called for. 
Short-term rates are, they contend, are 
too high, at over 20% in real terms, and 
have put too heavy a burden on many 


Sine hand he Manicure 
Association, Industry Minister Ariel 
Sharon and a number of top government 
officials have renewed the pressure for a 
devaluation of the shekel, even before 
the election. The sources said most of 
th. top in¢r-t~2"*s are pore concemed 
with the high labour costs than with in- 


Hapoalim recommends 


By AVI TEMEIN 
aad a peck 
came out ly yes- 
terday in favour of a devaluation of the 
shekel, even before the elections. 
αἶα δι survey of economic siren 
᾿ς. economics department 58] 
the implementation of comprehensive 
moasnres, including a devaluation, 
would help to boost economic activity 
towards the end of the year and at the 


itself is still not a problem despite all the rhetoric. We think that inflation | ἡ beginning of 1969. 

must be watched, but we do not see reasons for higher interest rates at this 49 Tithe government fails to act, Hapoa- 

time, and we believe there may emerge forces that could bring long rates lim’s economists said, the slowdown in 
economic activity would continac. 


On the positive side, Hapoalim’s 
economists predicted that the drop in 
tourism stemming from the uprising in 
the territories would not continue much 
longer. In addition, many consumers are 


ble trusts. “᾽ς don’t actually say well as those 


whether a 


small, 
people to spread don’t have a certain amount of sup- 
their risks by buying a small part of a με 
pone of shares chosen by a fund 


_ Joes Woodard, product market 
ing manager with Friends Provi- some 
ἅδε, said there were about 10 oth how their deposits were 
cal unit trusts now available in 


in based in No: 


but they haven't caught the atten- 


ing entirely positive effects for the ready 
car industry. However, the report er and expects further 
Commission the EC. Shi 


‘S._ britain “They've been creeping 

t had oe 1ΡΕῚ τὸ roe oars ot θοῦ 
tion of the pul oe ae ee logically Projects. 

1967] ca he el Bet Seward 

ship now has some £82 million ster- save with us because 


Bonn optimstic about 1992 prospects 


portunity. The challenge comes 
from the liberalization of public 


pictore of 
sectors. 


proposals 

In electronics,, West Germany countries outside the EC could be a 
companies are regarded as well posi- disaster for the West German indus- 
1 tioned and the report points to the try, which would be badly affected 
rise in the proportion of electonics by the backlash. 
exports going to the EC from 47.8% i 
in 1977 to 53% today. The positive dustry is also positive, although the 
trade balance with the rest of the EC anxiety is that competitors in other 
is 19 billion , which EC countries will not harmonize 
could increase after 1992, but not their environmental protection rules 
-without plenty of work in technical up to the West German level. 

tion. The textile and clothing industry 
well entrenched in Europe 


” | further dollar rise would 


Motorola, Toyota to Ἰὰς integrated crenits 


standardiza' 
᾽ The picture is less clear in tele- is already 
communications and information 


ta » Η ; δ 
Your office in Jerusalem 
τ πς- πολι οι ee ees ee ee 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 
NIS 75 a month 
and much more... 

Tel: 02-241003, 240384 


_ ow makers that the Japanese auto- τ area 
- lotive market has been difficult to Potential in the next few years. - 


᾿ Early World of Learning 
promotes readiness skills. 


Parents and teachers know a good startin schoolis . .- 
vitally important. Early success builds a young child’s 
confidence and creates a strong foundation for later 
Jearning. This “good start” begins athome. . . 


Preschool children who have had certain ~~ 
experiences and acquired certain skills . 
usually succeeded better than’those © - 
who have not. © 

i Early World of Learning was developed . 
from a kindergarten teacher. survey" 
identifying 105 readiness skills imporans: 
in preschool development. 36? so) 


You will receive 19 story books, with: 
hard cover pages, 10 cassette tapes, 
60 activity cards and tutor pencil, 
3 activity books, sticker book, flipbook,. .᾿ 
playboard with letters/shapes/numbers τὴν 
set, crayons, poster, parents’ guide and 
developing readiness skills booklet and: 


2 hand puppets. . 


wesnesecsccsasguces 


NIS 629,00. . Roan 


μὸν saaeenncccccuscorenaes 1 
- Το: Books, The Jerusalern Post, 215 ΕΘΝ Ἐδὲν 
- αὐ POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 Credit Card-No: 
" τὰ Please sendmetheEarly .- Expiry Date: . 
d “ΞΟ World of Leaming. "AD: NO, 

μ᾿ Π Lenciose a δηφανο for Ὁ . Name. sarge 


᾿ π᾿ a payments of NIS'22000 “ 
en 1 6 payments of NIS 116.00 


τ 


with 55% of exports going to EC 


expected to step up purchases in ad- 
vance of | this November’ 's election on the 

that austerity measures will 
be in afterwards. Purchases 
of Israeli goods by West Bank and Gaza 
Strip Arabs, already down because of 
the tated, are not expected to decline 

er. 


2. November 12, 1988 


8. December 10, 1988 
4, January 14, 1989 


5. February 18, 1989 


6. March 25, 1989 


7. May 27, 1989 


8. June 17, 1989 


We reserve the right to make 


Te egal Seater 
Tel. 667141, Sunday 


JERUSALEM INSTITUTE 
invites you to join the Circle of Music Lovers at the 


Institute, and enjoy the Chamber Music Concerts. 
PROGRAMME 


1. October 29, 1988 Bach 
The Art of the Fugue, arr. by Samuel Baron 


for String Ouartet 
French Music 
Lalo: Piano Trio No. 2 in F minor 

César Franck: Piano Trio in F sharp minor 
Baroque Music 

German Romantic Music 

R. Strauss: Song Cycle - Cilla Grossmeyer, 


soprano 
Mendelssohn: Trio No. 2 
A Concert of Arrangements 

Brahms: Piano Quartet in G minor, arr. for 
Woodwind Onintet and Piano by Samuel 


Baron 
R. Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel, arr. by David 
Karp from Sketches by the Composer for 
Woodwind Quintet and Piano 
Piano Recital by Daniel Gurtler 
Works by Beethoven, 
A Concert of Russian Music 
Mussorgsky: “Sunless” Song Cycle -- 
Mira Zakai, contralto 
Shostakovich: Preludes and Fugues, 
Cello Sonata, Piano Trio op. 67 
Mozart 
Trio in E major 
Piano Quartet in E flat major 

Piano Quartet in G major 
ἈΝ ἐὐπόπίε reg en on Saturday at 5:00 p.m 


Admission for subscription ticket holders only, 
Membership: NIS 200 (possible in 3 payments) 
ngitration by mal or by pb to Mrs, Rivka Ra’am, 
or by phone 
Jerusalem Institute, 43 Jabotinsky 


— Thursday, 9:00 am. — 1:00 p.m. 


terest rates, since they have access to 
credit lines at preferential rates, which 
are well below the market rate. There- 
fore, the sources indicated, many of 
these industrialists seek a devaluation to 
cut their costs. 

The Bank of Israel has so far opted for 
lowering interest rates, but very slowly. 
The sources said the bank's governor, 
Michael Bruno, was still concerned with 
the effect lower interest rates would 
have on domestic demand. 

In recent weeks, the central bank has 
increased the amount of money offered 
to the commercial bank through its mon- 
etary tender. Last week, the banks bid 
14.5% for NIS 500 million — lowest level 
in several months. 


devaluation 


same time, however, there was an in- 

crease in both imports and exports and 

stability in private consumption. 
(See story on page 8)_ 

The Hapoalim report expressed some 
concer with the increase in the go- 
vernmnet's domestic deficit. The deficit, 
it noted, rose to 5% of the gross domes- 
tic product this quarter, compared with 
3% in the previous three quarters. This 
was due to a drop in tax revenue caused 
by the slowdown in economic activity. 

Hapoalim estimated that the shekel 
had been appreciated some 8.1% against 
the currency basket from its level in 
December 1986, The bank's economist 
forecast that the current pace of ἰαδαῦοα 
would not slow and for the year, 
Consumer Price Index would be om 


higher. 


RGRGGRRRSSESEES: 


ERE 


ξ 


and Woodwind Quintet 


changes in the programme. 
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EEE eee | Investment, led by building |: : 1: 
: 3 ; : og 
oe sector, fell 2-3% in quarter — Ne 
= ae ee ie 
Bee ter ) /o iq exportrise # 
By DAVID ROSENBERG but rather from a shortage of labour. In the first .. ᾿ pie oot 
{rot part of 818 3700005 ’ Jerualem Poet Reporter ee ee ee ee eee ᾿ Ἐρῥ ον ξηρνση : 
General , 14100 88 = : τι Investment in fixed assets in starts higher a year ago. 
me General Share Two-Sided General Bond quarter - the first dectine in aver a year — becanse of a The falloff in non-residential building was Jess exports this year shouid 
Banks decline in investment, the Central Bu- shaxp, declining about 7-8% from the fmal quarter of increase over 6%, topping the $8.5 
gar of arangernert 1958 καίω! ὁ ς Share Movements aps e in building : τ συν hee toy vosoutier caer 
DecueA wma δὲ δὲ ‘And raw data from the bureau for the second quar- ὀ 0 she machinery and equipment category, the over- | él Sharam told The Jerusaleas Post, 
τ inci i machinery aed oquineet He blamed the recent dllficulties 3 
Mahi τ wen (Ὁ Ὁ ter indicates that the fall-off is continuing. Investment 11 rice in investment came principally from orders το ᾿ 
ΣῪΝ mus 17 88 in machinery and equipment, which rose 7% in the from local producers. Investment in Lar ἔμ υτσῚ i 
Leumi 100.0 puz00 1147 OB January-March quarter, was off 5% in April-June. produced equipment was up 10.7% in the first three sector on 2 combination ia ἢ 
FnTrede? 80. 2 18 The first figure translates into an annualized τη onths from the previous quarter and up 2.4% froma | agement, marketing snd economic 
Mortgage Banks & Finance oa ee ee ee year ago. Investment in foreign-made equipment was pales. The geoernment’s ῬΟΙ of 
Leumi r 8450 83 = yur quarters saw 563 in investmen' i the Ἶ >» but down 
Unions 9 «21 January-March 1983 levels were in fact 2.2% higher ΒΔ Ὁ ὁ δὴο oom ἴδ Prowous quarcs ana high Beret rats, bee, 
First int'l Mort. - - than a earlier. : ὲ ἐὼν ΕΣ caused ἐ 
τι Ἐς ποῖ οἱ Tn the building sector, the overall decline in invest- The figures ee a Te stopped investing ia mew equipument . 
Gal LecgingoS 109 ment was 12% from the previous quarter, with the up purcahses in expectation of a and supplies. 
: biggest decline in the residential sub-category, where January-April rise was the first in three quarters and | Investment in research and 
eer’ fregeestpele = 1 δ, Turnovers investment plunged 15-16% according to the burean’s during the period rumours were circulating that the ne ὩΣ ΤΣ ὧν ΣἾῇ 
tect ς π᾿ - μεθα was ΔΤ —— segue | estimates. The bureau attributed the decline to wide- government was ready to take such ἃ step. Although | ctiged significantly. Sharon suid be 
Komitee eee +83 Insurances cervics δξδι 1026 “Tworeided Ns “7200 | spread absentecism by building workers from the West the biggest rise was in investment in domestically mace bad ssked the government to ἰω- 
Cla Insurance 2 δαὶ Extata & Agric. ΤΩΣ 35 Aarengemars NS 3570800 | Bank and Gaza Strip, who make up about 40% of the equipment, most of the component εἰ crease its R&D budget, warning that 
Menorah industriale 7402 +084 Bonds NS | 2451.300 : ποῖ chinery is foreign made and their prices would bave | ccwe stand before the dauger of not 
Secures | 8 ὦ 1 "Food ἃ Tobacco fer 0285 Treasury ita nis sa.0s2400 | construction trade, as a result of the uprising. reat ecg of nt 
Textites 508 +055 ‘The intifada broke out in December, at the ἰδ πὰ been boosted by a . | having the right products 
Trade & Services Bourenics Sate tase. Bond Market Trends of the previous quarter, and thus only made its effect Investment in transport t, which had post- | coming years.”” 
{rsergama 1 δ ΤΠ ὃς Ghomicols 3337 +095 ett eked Mixed tn 1.5% felt in the first quarter of 1988. On a year-on-year ed double-digit rises all of 1987, edged Sharon iasisted that his retetions 
Meir 20 1007 20 < = a co 
ores τῷ mat indueariel Invest. BS! ae 625% fully Inked ΠΝ basis, the fall-off in investment in building was a slight 1.9% in the first quarte: and was 40.7% higher than ἃ wit the Mamafactners Associztion 
Py . f i i ial- ier. » 7 ‘were 
Assuta ‘ 2 zB ms Stock indices (Parallel List) Fémon Fats siigiely 0.2%, although it was down 9.6% in the residential- year egg en bes 29% vise foe ia the fect that 
Gold Stomge 138378821 Commerce and Services © 6748-137 Romorninased brad slightly ‘The decline in building investment is clearly not _in passenger cars by business and a 20% drop in truck | ἃ group of leading ϑ0ν- 
DenfowaT ἀ “ 134 Rept Emme aR Tne 1475-1592% de iven — that i in buying -- ame exal weeks ago took the usprecedent- 
- 6122 40.76 mand-driven — that is, caused by fall-off in buying purchases. ᾿ peach 
Red Sestivios ἘΠ βοῦ 142 vestmont Con. on. Arrangement Yields ed step of ackiressing arier- 
Hiilon 1 148. δΒ00 aaa DB . ances to the prime minister, 
8 2.3 Se ma, ἰβ Market quiet but content i hn 
Nilary 887 δῦ τ index-linked Bonds 11229 Discount A ; “My decisions are not inllseaced 
Team 1 442 a +40 Fully linked — +012 Le 07... ἥ A it τ by a the τὰς 
Real ig, Aggic +03 Fe denominated "ia NA Coton Steck 1 baer lange Staff with i Ἂς week showing ρα: inflation: μι δ τὸ δὶ id 
2 Εὖ Hnked 11934 40.13 Fin. Trade 1 15.01% The trading opened ‘While in New York 2 few weelg 
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ΓΝ wos ὃ ἋΣ Gon Cabin S Ἂν 478 Te wo we cousultant om privatization. Thanks 
Haderim rnd a Packer Piada 1 1375 12t - Koor 4100 Τὸ to these talks, he said, the New York 
Prop. Eibit nt at nt - bank agreed last week to underwrite 
industrials ae neo vas Investment Companias the sale of Israel Chemicals Lid., 
Dubak τ 24-43 Specronte 1 sm - trol Cop sa : should First Boston be chosen 23 the 
+ Sundrost 100 5. 14 YP. ὅδ 135 2825 7 Υσυσι 5 us published a statement clarifying it - government's investrent bank in the 
Pend ne ΔΕ πὲ Ackeretain 1 “Ὁ om +84 ae, 0011 - plan to consider enabling stockhold- deal. 
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Hasaneh + 1065 16138 “3.20 jos 3000-200 Lae pe aoe «nee ioe σε he 7 frading πᾷ News in Brief [ 
. Clal Trading 208 5406 = 208 1500 --Ἴ Rerrochern os s74 4000 +200 Fork μοί 1 
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ie aie: 2 ὃ ὦ πὰς ἘΞ ἘΠ Se | 2  arkia infighting | 

nemo eee 58 0st μοῦ San « TEL AVIV -- Arkia's board of [-- 

: © @irectors will convene here this "ony 
. afternoon to discuss the threat- παν Bu 
ened resigeation of its newy = |. | 

managing director, Ὁ 
ὩΌΝῚ ΤῸΝ 7999 2 reportedly said 
We deeply moum the passing of our beloved pine meget ig 
mother, sister, grandmother and great-grandmother, bes ρροκόμμ ‘thus bee Lecarend 
RACHEL BESSIN HOCHMAN >; rs areas nhs cg Create ones y | 
facilities and offices around the of the heads of the now defunct ' i 


(née Wolinsky, 1888-1988) 


Kafris has sufficient collateral, reseatative Gemany ᾿ς 
ρρτοχὶπιαίοῖν ati towed to replace : 
the banks, the main creditor being oe nen ee ἄξ΄. κ΄ 
the First International Bank. Close Joshua Brilliant : 
Sail pot seostvell thar cars,’ whch ἢ Alliance ᾿ "ἢ 

safe ‘ t rece cars, : rs receiver i 

Funeral and Burial: Sanhedria Cemetery, Jerusalem, Monday, Aug. 15, td held at the Ashdod would probably no longer be sold i ἱ 

2 hours after arrival of ΕἸ Al flight 010. For details, call: 02-811492, 866658. *Oumed by the Τῆς family, Rattis Israel “Delta bes besa wiped off q,flliace's creditors yester. [- 
if y named Amram Blum, 


Shiva at 5 Washington Street, Jerusalem, Tel. 246528. more for company pensioners who 
use the cooperative’s dining 


facilties. 


ance Tyre and Rubber Co.'s 


to Israel last year and has been im- one observer. “The car was a piece 
state-appointed receiver, as the 


porting the Italian-made Alfa Ro- of junk to start with — a 15-year old 
meos since the early 1970s. The ini- model of the Renault 12.” 


We sadly announce the passing of our dear 


KURT JOSEPHSOHN >: 


_On Saturday, August 13, at the age of 89. 
The funeral will take place on Monday, August 15, 
- δὲ 11.00 am., in the Kfar Samir cemetery. 
A bus will leave at 10.30 am. from Beit Horim, 


ΕΞ 


Emunah Women of Canada 


moum the passing 
᾿ of their first National President 


RACHEL BESSIN HOCHMAN °y 


May the family be comforted amongst the moumers of Zion 


situation and credit possibili- 
ties. He said he hoped the com- 
pany would reopen but again 
warned time was ing out. 


had 3H 
Alliance’s assets but was sil ὀ ἰδ ᾿ 
᾿ Gamining the company’s debt ἴω. ὯΝ 


In deep sorrow, we announce the death of 
and all Wizo 
moum the passing of 


ZILLA SHOHAM > 


Honorary Life Member of the World Wizo Executive 


DOV (Bernie) MARKS _ 


ὃ __ and extend deepest sympathies to the family 
The funeral will take place today, Monday, — ne om 
August 15, 1988 (2 Elul 5748) at 3 p.m., Freshers.» Crain . Chairman 


We announce the passing of 


ALEXANDER MARTIN COHEN 
Widower of Catherine Cohen, néa’ Asher, and Wil Cohen née Clroen 
He bequeathed his body to science. 

The E & H Cohen Family, Den 
The E. Schneider Fatty ueriacen 


at Kibbutz Kfar Hanassi. The funeral will take place on Tuesday, 168.88, at 3 pm. 


at the Old Cemetery, Hof HaCarmel, H. 
‘Transport for Wizo members will leave Wizo House 
38 David Hamelech Bivd., Tel Aviv, at 1.15 p.m. 


Kfar Hanassl. ἢ 


᾿ We deeply moum the passing of : 
DOROTHY “Dotty” BEININ: 


The funeral wili take place on Wednesday, 
August 17, 1988, at 3:30 p.m., at Kibbutz Sasa, 
leaving from Moadon Pinat Anne Frank. 


To Professor Dorothea Krook-Gilead . 


[πῃ ἄθθρ sorrow, We ϑππουποο fie: aseh ck 
Turai BARUCH KOLET 
son of Ezra and Ruth 


The funeral will take place at 3 p.m. 


We moum with you the death of 


ZERUBAVEL GILAD 


and extend condolences to the family and 


Kibbutz Ein Harod Her husband —David : 
Children: Bacay and family oe 15, 1988 (2 Εἰυ! 5748) 
The Israel Academy of . _ ~*oav ν at ΜῈ Herzl Military Cemetery. 
Sister -Etti Kupferman, and family ᾿ - 
Sclences and Humanities Brother —Avi Ayalon, and Rie The 


” ex-minor leaguers 
make major contribution. 


NEW YORK (AP) - A couple of — “Iwas the obvions choice because Fer- 
pando V: 


hn ts Connors, ° 
τ niCurren stops Woodforde - 


sac minor leaguers have made ἃ major ‘alenzucla was on the disabled 
ΣΝ δοκόν (AP) Ξ Defending 2 difference for the Montreal Expos, [istand Orel Hershiser was home already 
‘a shampion Ivan Lendl outlasted Jim... Montreal scored four unearned ee wae bagearsrh tai 
tn 'einy Connors Connors and hard-serving i ‘Leary, who up the middle off Joe 
= ‘ooiforde seach te fas Ξ ΠΥ 
Woo to of the timized 
SS T ΤῊ ἀξυμοδν in κέν Το, 
en "pis ourn 1 ν rae 
i os Lendl, the seed δηᾷ ἃ four- National League East. . eon . 
Ἂ NE Pliyer’s chanplon, “overcame The Expos have stolen 39 bases in ΞΕ ae ogra 
vats aim Dae ae τῷ Back Boles ey oe ton the National Leagne West and 
: τ in 40 degrees 
rasseg Sere eae Conte ‘of Rex Hudler and Otis Nixon from tho Ginn re ΤΟ 42 games over 
ane Moe ee South: Afd June 2A wat i Fo um τάμε American Leagu 
Pa a Pt a ican-born ἀπὸ mg to turn things erican le 
‘americhn and the 1985 Wimbledon Ὁ τ περὶ τς Ἀν ἐν ες 
εγβελίσε, sheet κυδοὶ  Woodtosle’ “They have given us the speed,” pos predic ale oA thetic 
kun of «ας ith 80s, 6-2 Rodgers said. “For some reason, Sox on Se 6 Boston 
a de, 22, beat No. 2 sead the starting pitching became super oo ginny ΑἹ aéth straight 
iechsietan Eaerg of Sweden, No. 15 solid at around the same time. As a sg eed ae alent 


the Detroit Tigers, tying the second 


aoe oa hens Se ne ue team to ages bone τού 
"Curren has won his last two meet- beat, but they are catchable. We Jor league history, as Evans drove in 
ings with Lendl, including a third- had a lot of i ing to do at 8. career-high seven runs with two 
ound match bere in 1980 the start of the season, and all 1 bomers and a bases-loaded triple. 
τὴ “I thought I played well under the wanted to do was not fall out of the _ “Somebody told πιο} had seven 

‘ conditions.” ‘said Lendl, who fin. race. New York was set from RBis, but I really don't get into 
bape his quarter-final victory over day,” said. F staff,” said Evans, who 
‘Australian John Frawley late on Pri. - Ἷ- , Jamie Moyer broke aper- Went 4-for-S in his most productive 
day end heey pete the fine i had be at Wrig- day in 17 seasons. ‘You do it as a 


3 κι , pours of sleep and the extreme heat 
πον ἊΝ and my timing was off, 1 thought I 
ean was hitting the ball pretty well.” 
τ δῶν It was Lexidl’s 16th consecutive 
1 ty, Yictory. over Connors. Since 1979, 
we AT ads veg Lendl has won 20 of their 33 

Ἑ eqcounters. . 


mr 
“ntug ee Lendl’s serve was the difference 
7! ἐξ pin a tight match that saw Connors, 
“tates, ρον 336 running down balls like a teen- ὁ 
Fred bas ne oer ma agra 
tt brag ga κα his game. 
. Lendl. went abead to stay in-the - Pye had a week,” he add- ᾿ δι im the third of the 
@ ἃ feat ot by treaking Connors for a4 ed. Eve had α good week,” be add ma Spat tc ae 
finished ons (Edberg and McEnroe). But it’s Muster hes won 21 of the 23 singles 
ἀν ad aoa ,, 170 aces and a service winner, then disappointing’ to go out like that.” matches while winning Grand Prix tour- 
ΕἸΣ ἘΝῚ broke Connors again for a 4-3 lead At Ἶ top- ‘Saments in Boston and Bordeaux to add 
Shrug 9 tam en κοί Βαὰ aed st Sn seeded Chris Evert, winning five straight Ὁ his 1986 win in Hilversum: 
oa RR match. games for the loss of one point each, beat 
oer Coren’ for the second No. 8 Stephanie Rehe 6-3, 6-3 in the ΠΡ UL re o WoL Pet. GB 
‘ straight day from-an exhausted fom aa of the $300,000 Virginia Boston ” (6 ae 22 Roel & 3 se i 
ponent. His quarter-final opponent Slims of ae Angelos twamanicat, she Mawaies @ 38 se | epaet ss Ἱ Δ᾿ 
———___ 78s fellow-American Tim Mayotte, ‘Argentina who beat ΝΟ. Zina Garson | tournament Gove £33 δὰ ie ae aes 
who had “come off a tournament- ᾿ 6-3, 5-7, 7.5 in the other semi-final. The Baltimore ΠΝ ΚΒ το acco 
a τς record 38-game match against Tim Evert-Sabatini.record shown a distinct We West Division 
*.. S333 Willison a day. earlier. .. advantage for Evert, she has lost only ie ὁ ag ae 
2ws ink Woodforde said a late match on’ one of her sx meetiags with the young & 0 5° te Home & 5. 39. 2 
μὸν ΓΗ τ ΤῸ Argenting, -, 359. 51 .5309 15 San Francisco δι 55 925 ΔῸΣ 
Lendl-Connors match left Anstrian Thomas Muster conquered BB ΔΘ 1 Ὀιμκααὶ 57 Su 7 
ἢ 7 26 44 Zn ae 38 ἘΜ 
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MOSCOW (Reuter) Sergei Bubka : τὰ 
Mire aie ta 
the Seoul 


The success of Israel’s junior girls* 
under-14 and under-16 tennis 
squads was halted yesterday in the 
semi-finals of the international ju- 
nior team tournament in Weis- 


able bronze medal in one of 
Europe’s biggest junior tennis 
itions. 

The under-14 team, with Galit 
Singer and Tamar Pratok, went 
down 2-1 to Czechoslovakia while 
the older team of Medi Dadush and 
Limor Saltz were ousted by the team 
from the Saar. 
the ‘The Weisweiler tournament host- 

ed 32 state or national teams from 
‘West Germany and around the 
world. 


The teams returned home 
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᾿Κεαγοτῖαταα: =: Kupat Holim Herman, Sim- 
tat Mode’in, 715136. 
‘Halfa: Yavne, 7 tbn Sina, 672288. 


im 
pressionism and Post-Impression- 
en PO CLEA RUSANSTI pAVIL: 
ton closed. VISITING HOURS 
{Museum and’ Pavilion};- Sun.-Thur. 10 


INT’L FREIGHT/ 


5" STORAGE 
᾿ ‘eee 


BAKA, 2BEDROONS, 


NT am. 8 p.m. Fri 10 ἃ αν 2 p.m; oa ‘Avaitabié Σὰ 
ethnic am 2pm 710 pm. =" | Ὁ τ" [siren ote DUTY HOSPITALS 
AMIT WOH : {formerly / . AA Jerusalem: Hadassah Ein Kerem (inter- 
‘chi Women): For.a free conducted tour of “acre nan PUR ‘ALE ral ery, orthopadics, E.N.T., dental 
our institations,” call Tel Aviv 220187,. neha emergency room, 4-10 
~ 283154; Jerusalarn 689222. sin [ JERUSALEM SALES AL pond et eric) piping hr 
es Geer“. WAZ. To visit our projects call Tel neon ' BAZAN BUYS: lolim (pediatrics), Shaare Zedel 
pia ca aed er “ARCHEOLOGY ᾿ 22290; Jerusalem, 225000; Hall, 388817 fameeh, carpe {ophthaimotogy). 
ORT. To visit. ur tecnnetogicel High Ἕ Tel Ανῖν- Βοκδβὴ (pediatrics, internal, 
:G Roman Soupture. ; call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv ‘surgery). 
HOURS: .Sun-Thur. 10:8...  -396171, 233231, 240528; 33744. * Netanya: Laniado. 
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; 7 Jorusaler, 244878... HARE 102 


ka dial 102. Otherwise, 
dial number of your local station es given 
In the front of the phane directory. 


ΓΙ oe ee 205333. HEVER 
Sat vat 
BF Sun Thr. 10-4, Fri, { Egypaa 


-.Notice to the Public 
'. ‘Today, Monday, August 15, 1988 

_ the last date for payment of V.A-T., all branches 

of the Post Office will be open for the convenience 

_ of the public, one time only in the afternoon -- 

: -in addition to the morning hours. 


7 e 
βοῦν. a ere levers novel, Figures Call ἯΙ _= 


etna ecaip enemas 


Vacancies 
| "π ΝΕ English Typists 
* Excellent typing 


ἃ Fluent spoken Hebrew 
* Full-time high-salaried jobs 


34 Ben Yehuda oe oe ek. 


HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE TO GET THEM INTO SHAPE? — 
Hapoel Tel Aviv’s new soccer coach, ΥἹ 
yesterday took over training for the first time with the defending 
National League champions. The session in Yarkon Park was devoted 
entirely to fitness with no ball play involved. Matic acknowledged that 
one of his first tasks was to establish a rapport with his players. This 
may be rather less than easy, however, as he speaks nothing but 
Serbian. Still, through an enterpreter, he expressed confidence that 
things were finally beginning to get settled at the hitherto beleaguered 
club, sentiments echoed by his players. 


v Rastislav Matic, 


(Hanoch Guthmann) 


Ohana looks on the bright side 


FC ΕΛ the ἜΣ Cup 
Winners’ Cup holders began their 
challenge for the Belgian domestic 
trophy in style on Saturday evening 
as they thrashed Circle Bruges 4-0 in 
the opening round of league action. 

And Eli Ohana watched the pro- 
ceedings from the sidelines. The for- 
mer Betar ἡεπιαιεαι πον asap 

οἶδ, ver, taking an op- 
Trikes low of tha faut that ha wea 
the sole foreigner among Meche- 
lea’s four imported players who was 
not included in the opening line-up. ' 
Although he declared himself 
“stunned” at being left out, ἐξ 
chose also to acknowled 
bright side. The reason ~ O! 
still hoping to build on his enor 
~mously-successful opening season 
European football with Mechelen 
by gaining a transfer to the more 
prestigious, and infintely more lo- 
crative Italian league. Atalanta are 
known to have their eyes on him and 
there are reported to have been pre- 
liminary contacts. Ohana is taking 


the line that if Mechelen are happy 
with their three other foreigners 
then perhaps they will eventually be 
ready to let him go — if the price is 
right. 

By Belgian local league rules only 
three foreign players can be includ- 
ed in any one game. And on Satur- 
day it was all three talented Dutch- 
men on the Mechelen playing staff ~ 
Johnny Bosman, Piet van Boer and 
Irwin Cumans— whom coach Ed van 
Mos chose to include rather than 
Ohana. They all did very well hav- 
ing a part in the goals in Mechelen’s 
impressive win. 

One Israeli player was in action, 
Eyal Begleibter who is now with 
newl ted Racing Mechelen. 
Bur it was a less than auspicious 
start as they went down 2-0 to Ron- 
nie Rosenthal’s old club FC Bruges. 

The rest of the Israeli quartet in 
Belgian football, Rosenthal and for- 
mer Maccabi Netanya striker Ska- 
lom Tikva are with Stendard Liege 
this season. 


Sluman takes early lead 
in U.S. PGA final round 


EDMOND, Oklahoma (AFP) -- 
Jeff Sluman, who is winless in six 
years on the PGA Tour, made an 
eagle-three from 100 yards out yes- 
terday and took an early one-stroke 
Jead over Paul Azinger as the final 
round of the 70th PGA Champion- 
ship got under way here. 

Sluman, who began the day three 
strokes behind Azinger, played the 
front nine of the 7,015-yard, par-71 
Oak Tree Golf Club course in four- 
under-par 32 and was 10 under par 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adom 

In emergencies dial 10] In most parts of 
the country. In addition: 

Aabdod 551333 


Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yarn 9651171 


JJeruoaleen "523133 

Kiryat Shmona °844334 

Nahariye “623333 

Netanya °23333 

Potah Tikva "9231711 

Rehovot °451333 

Rishon LeZion 

Safed 990333 

Tat Aviv °5460711 

Tiberias °790111 

“ Mobile Intensive Care Unit mucu) ser 
vice in the area, around the cl 

Eran — Emotional Firat Aid. μη 

salem 227171, Tel Aviv 5461111 (aldren! 

youth 63-261713), Haifa 672222, Beershi 

ba 418111, Netanya 335316, Carnie! 

“988410. Kfar Sava 913999, 


ἰοὺς 05:52 


Rape Crisis Centre goa neural ς for a help 
call Tel Aviv — 234919, lem -- 
265556 and 660111, ΡΞ ΕΝ 680111 
and Eilat 31977. 
The National Poison Control Centre 
ΣΈΣΞΟΞΕ afte car 

γ jency calls, 24 hours ἃ 
info! ion in case of poisoning. 
Kupat Hoflm Seog mation Centre 

433500 Sunday-Tiurtony ἃ 8 

a.m. to ὃ p.m., Friday Β a.m. to3pm. 


FLIGHTS 


— Hours Flight Information 
ceaxe Call 03-8712484 (muti-tine), Arriv- 
als us Daly (Taped Mesage) 03-387111 oo 


for the tournament. 

His eagle came on the par-five fifth 
hole, where his wedge shot from 100 
yards out landed in the middle of the 
green, broke to the right and into the 


cup. 

Azinger, who also Jed after the second 
round, had trouble off the tee after 
scrambling for pars on the first four 
holes, he fifth and sixth 
holes and was nine under par at the turn. 

Dave Rummells, playing in the final 
twosome with Azinger, bogeyed his first 
two holes and was six under par after 


JERUSALEM 


There are many hotels 
in Jerusalem ... 

But only one super 
four star hotel 


» Strictly Kosher 
» Shabbat elevator 


» Walking distance to the cily 
center and Old City 


» Great family plan rates 
» Facilities for family functions 


to 4 STARS ° 


3 Mendele Street z 
Jerusalem 92147 Israel 2 
Tel: 02-663111 Telex: 26536 


HOME ἃ FOREIGN NEWS ᾿ | 
Was sent to lock-up instead of psychiatric ward 
Nazareth father accuses 


‘Parent not 

obligated to 
ensure child: 
dies naturally’ 


SS - 
News in Brief 
el 


Tel Aviv finances 


A team of Ti and Tel 
Aviv nnicipal officials will 
look into the city’s financial 
problems, Finance Minister 
Moshe Nissin and Mayor 


Shlomo Labat Ἴ. y For The Jerusalem Post 
day at a meeting in Jerusalem. have been brough' ᾷ ita! in Haifa suf- | TEL AVIV (Itim) -- A parent’s du- 
‘The Treasury also agreed to re- Tue father of a Nazareth men who | may to the Ἰοῦς. to Hacantoel i Beret ge ion to care for 


died on Saturday from injuries sus- up “by mistake, but we do not think fering from total paralysis. Two of 
tained last February in a police Jock- he was beaten by policemen.” They his neck vertebrae had been broken, 
up, where he was mistakenly de- said he probably “fell from his-bed according to Prof. Haim Stem, head 
tained and allegedly beaten by his or was abused by other detainees of orthopaedics at the hospital. 


consider pay increases to the 
city’s sanitation workers, which 
were cancelled recently by the 


Ἐπεὶ στα at tee wit Ga | warders, has ¢ accused police of who tok advantage of δὲν mental Absa father claims that bis a 
crease efficiency. Af) Geldtes | sam Aba Abmad, 29, was ἐ Police were apparently slow inin- 50 had been severely beaten ὃν ettion f0 
have undergone psychiatric obser-. vestigating the cause of the injuries. MK Yossi Sarid, to whom the from a baby dying of Tay-Sachs. 


vation by order ofthe Nazareth Dis- Margalit, who is representing the 

trict Cont last February, at the false he wrote to Police Min family tamed car Almad’s 
opening of a trial on charges ister Haim Bar-] ur times, most death, Η 

bing and lightly wounding an Arab recently in June, seeking an investi- Ἰοιεχαιοὰ that ee poles, wane ὑπηκ 
during an argument, according to en, Βαὶ Denny τέδροπας Be pet pthc soa citizens viol snce. should 


Chicken scare 
Shopowners at the Kiron 
shopping centre, near Tei 


The had been submitted 
by alte Sheter, of Kibbutz Merom 
Hagolan, whose 30-month-old |- 


Aviv, yesterday called police to Σ 4 Ἡ etal ἢ i 
: 2 _ Haifa attorney Abaron it. Was t that his Pidcm en sr ca Sieff Hospital in Safed, is suffer- 

stigate 2 suspicious pack- ut for some as yet unknown reason letters had been received. become an organization citizens | in, from the incurable genetic 
age, but the demolition squad Fe Can caine Ἢ : have to be protected from. How is it Goordon om δ 


According to Margalit, Ahmad 
Kishon lock-up. was sent to undergo psychiatric ob- Possible oe aed ent 
_ Northera District Police chief Nit- servation after it emerged in his trial soo than τ 
zav Shlomo Haron told The Jerusa- that he was ἃ ward of the 588 ὅτε! Wel wag, pat in a mental hos- 
lem Post yesterday that an officer Menashe mental hospital. His fa- Pital as the court ordered? 
was appointed to investigate the ther, Tawfik Abu Ahmad, a cob- Attorney Margalit said ‘‘the 
case and that his final report would _bler, told the judge that his son suf- whole affuir is fishy and gives rise to 
be submitted this week. Haron fered from occasional mild suspicions that the police are with- 


that rushed to the scene and 


Labour to change platform 


promised to release the results im- depression. holding information.” possible. ΒΕ : ἶ = 
ee ee ; seston αὲ in wake of Hussein’s moves _. 
ΕΞ : Election 88 ΜΕ Σ 


| afraid to accept the creation of a'{ The “doves” are Ἴχρεοῦεα to object to Israeli sovereignty over the 
Palestinian state. The problem is 20 Jordan Valley, while the “hawks” are expected to insist that the platform 
ic to protect its frontiers. We 
all missiles. And missiles don’t } _ 
have to be close or far away to be 
Be Ἰ ἣν ἀρ τς ς ΡΣ ae : problems.” eee 
‘ ᾿ Khalaf was quoted as sai 
mailer which th μναύ πῃ Ἐποανενδας Be N a bea” Ae pacers i a a provoal δρέταν᾽ 
to Allenby Bridge, to rename fom migh 
aid ter tine National Council meeting ex- 


ir, Who met Moda'i yesterday to discuss the latter's differences 
with Finance Minister Moshe Nissim on the representation issue, urged 
the Liberals to settle their differences as soon as possible. τς οὶ 
pected soon in Algiers. ne Liberal members oppose 
A date for the ing ofthe 451- | there is ‘agreement on its 60 representatives in the ecu 
member council, the Palesti iat, and on its 1,045 representatives inthe jomt | 
pusilla me Doe Tins doeeta μξέπθει Moc κοά ΝΙείσι coe the eejesessative' μὰν 
i over 
it eke wp ἐσανεσξος Se Sats Ἰοϊοὶ Seperate vee Senet ae 


Jerosalexi Post “shortly afterward. ““ ~ *—s” δὲ the top of a iat ascends 

The police believe that a 30-year- In other incidents, stones andbot- from the Wester Wall plaza. 
old Arab construction worker who ties were thrown at the windows of _ But Natan Kramersky, head. of 
allegedly tried to areserve sol an East Jerusalem office, at ἃ car yerneaiem police operations, ody 
dier’s weapon in Jerusalem's French travelling on the Shuafat Road in’ sponded that the group’s ᾿ 
Hill neighbourhood yesterday northern Jerusalem and at ἃ Border, threatened to provoke a ciot any 
disturbed. Police patrol in the Old City. There endanger public safety. - 
Palestinian sources identified the were no injuries, and two Arab sus- * 


BID TO KEEP 


investigators. But Margaliyot 
pect returned to the nearby con- lice were violating a High Court de- told police that he could not remem- 
struction site where he had been cision allowing them to hold cere- ber what had happened. 


Missing motive found in alleged 
murder by Kiryat Arba couple 


| Defence offict u ar- territories, who are under daily at- 
ing for possible Jordanian restric: tack by activists. If they fall, officials © 
tious or stoppage of agriculturalim- warn, there will be no alternative 
ports from the West Bauk, and have services, because the PLO will be 
in’¢ with the Agriculture unable to fill the gap. ' : 


By TOM TUGEND tests on the following evi o, 
Jerusalem Post Reporter O In 1980, Ross and his brother 
LOS ANGELES -- The missing mo- Arthur were involved in a protract- 


I come to light owned the Prowest computer mar- 
following the arrest here of a keting firm. ‘ : 
wealthy supporter of the Jewish De- © On July 17, 1980, a bomb dis- 


League. 
William Ross, oe ee to Crouthamel, the same day that- 


is 4 dispute. idi and acceptance | 3 
listed the help of two other JDL © On arrival, the bomb was i is bei i Security ion | | Hundreds of Current Cars 


ii oe Manning ‘pingged into an electric outlet, as ney ΒΘΙΤΕΟΕ; — 
Both Mannings immigrated to Is- Petcin Wikeace, 39, a scotia coal Ey caldoatiieg persian The aim of the Palestinian rejec- | ; SPECIAL OFFER 
rael in 1973 and both hold dual U.S. 8ς the computer firm who was killed Stock said that Ross “told a gov- | tionists is to thwart any step which 2 WEEKS |: 
κοῦ τελεῖ ee ρα aa enmment witness that if Rochelle 
Rochelle Manning, 48, was ar- ie ints of Robert Mauning hadn’t been so stupid as to ; aaa : 
resied in June at the Los Angeles Manning were foond on the wrapper fly back to the U.S. from Israel, this | U.S. adminis 8209 UNLIMITED 
, MILEAGE 


thongh stern | ἢ 
measures by the IDF had caused a} G0 eB eo 
in-' nay aarigeaeh ἐδ υριλθετ᾽ οὗ Ῥεῖ 
rol-bomb attacks in the West Bank, 
the local committees bebind the inti- 
fada aimed at making violence a 
permanent part of life in the West 
Bank, at any level they found 
feasible, ἢ 


U.S. Attorney Nancy Wieben 
Stock, the goveroment prosecutor 


noted that although an inter- 
inisterial ite had τε. 
ommended such increases last 
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ACROSS DOWN 


1 Nearby (5) 2 Grown-up (5) 
4 Channel port (5) 8-Merit (ἢ) ᾿ 
10 Warship(7) 5 Oily fenlacs) 
ἘΔ Sweet topping (5) δ Qulatanding (7) 
12 Performer (δ) 7 808(5) Ἵ 
- δ Traverse 


13 Micit liquor-ehop (7) δ (5 
15 Flower-container (4) . 9 Representative (5) 


11 Leter(5) “14 Warmth (4) 

19 Friendehip (5) 16 dason'ssbip{4) ᾿ 

22 Ertrance(4) 18 Overseer (7) - 

25 Exemplar(7) - . . 90 intercede (7) 

2? Traded (δ) a1 Malice @) ἢ 
29 Lem wild (5) 33 Indignation (5) a 
30 Jubilance (7) . M4 Endureid) ies 
31 Beginning (6) εν 38 Pricklyshrub(5) “ 


i ᾿ 32 Atno time (5) _ ΚΞ38 Getupss) . 
‘i Yesterday's solution on page 5 - 


